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$75 TO $300 
A MONTH 


Come to Detroit 


The Automobile 


Center Detroit trained men get 
BIL preference and jobs quickly. Think 

what it means to learn in the Michigan State Auto 

School. Factories endorse our School, glad to employ our 
Graduates or offer them te ry, Meu are needed every- 

where as testers, repair men, ch eurs, garage men. Hundreds 

of our graduates start in busines rr themselves. 

44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factor Students get actual 
experience in handling all kinds of electric pment. Justinstalleda 
ue Electri »'g ghey chem of sh : Hinck iia purposes for students’ use. 
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+—Start Any Time 
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hing. So 


teach you to bos") ¢_¥ outo 7; ition. Girc n 
getting factory training in assembling, bicck-vesting, road tesciiin, 
Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regi conrae 
starting, lighting and ignition systems in operation. Six cylinder L ‘Tr, ei 
road instruction. We have the following completely equipped chasses— 
Studebaker “6” 1917 chassis Buick Light 6 1917 chassis Winton “6” 1917 chassis 
Hudson Super-6 1917 chassis Chalmers ‘°6-30” 1917 chassis Packard Twin-6 1917 chassis 
Cole *8’” 1917 chassis Saxon “6”? 1917 chassis Detroiter “‘6’”’ 1917 chassis 
Detroit Electric 1917 chassis Maxwell 1917 chassis Overland 1917 chassis 
G. M. C, Truck 1917 chassis Oldsmobile “8” 1917 chassis Willys-Knight 1917 chassis 


School Open All the Year. Graduate in 10 to 12 Weeks. Enter Classes Any Time, Any Day. 
Three Classes Daily: Morning, Afternoon, Evening, 


a}] m start to finish, 
e cial complete course 
x A!l leading types of 
eylinder King used for 














Money Back 
Guarantee 


We gaarantee to qual- 
ify youina shorttime 
fora position as chauf- 
four, repair man, test- 
er, demonstrator, auto 
electrician, garage 
man, or automobile 
dealer, paying from 
$75 to $300 monthly 
or refund yourmoney. 
We have constantly a4 / j a, 
more requests for ie a ei ¢ me Ly 
Michigan State Auto Es 5 ay eM ig hg? 
School Graduates than pt rere Reg yt, 
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THIS [s ONE OF FEBRUARY, 1917, CLASSES. 


Tho United States needs thousands of tv. uck, 
transport, aeroplane and motor cycle drivers. 
Trained competent men are needed, men who can 
take care of the machines, men whoknow how tokeep 
them in service. Any piece of moter-driven 


Meu. oy MAW! urs seriicu th» Army is doing, 
it must be fed. If it is on the firing line, it will 
need thousands of rounds of ammunition. The 
importance of trained men is very evident. Food 
machinery the government owns or willown must 2nd ammunition must be delivered regularly, Then 
be-in service. Preference will be given totrained too the army must often be transported. 


Quartermaster Department and Signal Corps Need Trained Men 


The Michigan State. Auto School trains men No matter what happens to a truct: 
thoroughly. Every student learns pleasure cars, aMichigan State Autos chool graduate oe 
; and gasoline motors of ev repair it. Oars in the care of a graduate give highest 
kind from AtoZ. Graduatesof the Michigan State efficiency. This is the kind of men Our Government 
Auto School are in big demand by the leading Auto- wants and is daily enlisting. Trained men who wil) 
mobile plants at Detroit. These factories know be efficient themselves and keep every bit of motor 

from actual experiencethat our menarethoroughly, driven equipment in tho 
oompletely, and practically trained. most serviceable condition, 


LEARN A SUBSTANTIAL BUSINESS 


Men who become trained in the Auto Business and serve their country can go 
into a permanent, business as s00n as their services are no longer needed. The 
trained mechanic is aiweyain bigdemand. His ability is recognized atonce. Ours 
is the largest Auto School in the country. Better jump on a train and come to 

it as hund ave done. 


ACT QUICKLY 





OEeETROIT 
WEART OF THE AUTE 


Get full particulars, ‘‘Auto School News” and 
new 128 page illustrated Oatalog,absolutely free. 


THE OLD RELIABLE SCHOOL, A, G. ZELLER, President 
5206 Auto Bidg., 687-89-91 Woodward Ave. DETROIT MIGH., U. S. A. 
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277 Combat ee = | 
Full weight, highest quality; : Fireproof, weatherproof, dur- | 
formed in standard patterns. able—and reasonable in cost. 




















give anercelled service and satisfaction, These seets insure greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, and 
are absolutely unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Oulverts, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, and all forms of exposed 
shaot metal work. Look for the Keystone added below regular Apollo trade-mark—it indicates that Copper 
Steel is used. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Accept no substitute. Every farmer and owner of buildings 
should haveour “Better Buildings’’ booklet containing va!uable roofing information, Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


Enclosed find $ 


years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber. 


Post Office 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


Name of Club Worker | sie 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 
twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to the 
Bell System yearly—almost as 
many as the total number of 
telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell 
System adds enough tele- 
phones to duplicate the entire 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


telephone systems of France, 
Italy and Switzerland com- 


bined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal 
in two years to the total tele- 
phone progress of Europe since 
the telephone was invented— 
a period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the 
telephone needs of the Ameri- 
can people with a thoroughness 
and a spirit of public service 
which are without parallel the 
world over. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Your wife and children—everyone dependent upon 
you—is a separate and powerful reason why you should look 
to the future and provide a means of support after you are gone. 


In no way can you so easily and effectually make this 














provision for your loved ones as by means of a well chosen life 


insurance policy. 


describing them. 
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A number of policies in this strong Southern Company 
are especially attractive to farmers. 


‘The Jefferson diandard Life 


nsurance Company. 
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| Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 














HE latest record made on Missis- 

sippi beef cattle at the National 
Stock Yards, Ill, is $11.35 a hundred 
pounds or 10 cents a hundred above 
the previous record. This high re- 
cord was reached by Joe J. King, of 
Tallahatchie County. The shipment 
numbered 20 head, weighing 1,091 
pounds each. 





HEREVER there is alfalfa it 

should be used for the hogs this 
summer and where no alfalafa or clo- 
ver is available crops should be 
grown as soon as possible to help out 
the pastures. Sorghum is not the 
best hog crop, but it grows rapidly 
and is much better than no green 
feed or a bare pasture. 





HE turning under of green vegeta- 

ble matter will not “sour” the soil. 
Weeds, legumes, or other plants may 
be turned under without fear of such 
injurious action. Crop failures follow 
the turning under of green crops, 
sometimes, but they also follow many 
other practices. When the crops fail, 
after a green crop has been turned 
under, the failure may be due to lack 
of moisture or a failure to cut up the 
green material and mix it with the 
soil, but it isnot due to “souring” of 
the land. The acidsformed by the de- 
cay of the green manures unite too 
quickly with materials in the soil to 
cause a sour soil to result from the 
comparatively slow decay of organic 
matter which takes place. An error of 
this sort, which has been so generally 
accepted by farmers for so long a 
time, is hard to correct; but we may 
as well shake off this time-honored 
fallacy about the turning under of 
green crops souring the land. It has 
done enough harm already and now 
that we know that it is very seldom 
or never true it should be dismissed 
and forgotten. 


Horse “Off His Feed” 


HORSE us “off his feed” and his 
owner wants to know how he can 
“increase his appetite.” 

When a horse refuses to eat the us- 
ual allowance of feed he may do so 
because he is sick or because of dis- 
ease, or he may not like the feed of- 
fered him. If he is sick the remedy 
must be fitted to the disease from 
which he is suffering. The loss of ap- 
petite in that case is not the trouble, 
but merely a symptom or sign of the 
real trouble. If, however, the refusal 
of feed is due to his dislike of the 
particular feed offered, two courses 
are open. The feed may be changed, 
or the animal may be starved until he 
will eat what is offered. If the latter 
course is followed, hard work should 
be discontinued until the animal has 
learned to eat a full ration of the feed 
given. It is a poor policy to try to 
force a horse that is doing hard work 
to eat feed he does not like. 

But when a horse is said to be “off 
his feed” it is generally understood 
that he simply refuses toeat the usual 
amount of feeds which he formerly 
relished. To get such a horse back 
to his former condition of eating a 
full ration the best plan is to reduce 
the quantity to less than he would 
consume, no matter how small that 
quantity may be. If it becomes nec- 
essary, all feed may be withheld until 
he shows a return of his desire for 
feed. In any case, he should be fed 
less than he would be glad to con- 
sume. If such a horse refuses to eat 
his regular feed of say 10 ears of corn, 
but would eat four or five ears, then 
he should be fed only two or three 
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for a day or two and when he shows 
that his appetite has improved the 
quantity should only be increased a 
little, and a week or ten days, or long- 
er if necessary, taken to get back to 
the full feed. It may be necessary to 
reduce the work if he regains his ap- 
petite slowly, but some work is a 
good appetizer and as much should be 
given as the feed consumed will jus- 
tify. A little care along this line will 
usually get a horse back on his feed 
rather promptly. This plan is more 
effective and less troublesome than 
the giving of medicine; but if medi- 
cine must be given we have found 
one part of fluid extract of nux vom- 
ica and two parts of fluid extract 
of gentian a good bitter tonic and 
stimulant to the appetite. Of this 
mixture from one (1) to two (2) 
teaspoonfuls may be given two or 
three times a day. It should be plac- 
ed on the tongue with a spoon. If 
given an hour before he is fed the ef- 
fect is probably better on the appe- 
tite, but if this is not convenient give 
after he has eaten. If given just be- 
fore feeding it may interfere with his 
desire for feed, because it is very bit- 
ter. But the best method of sharpen- 
ing the appetite of a horse is to give 
some exercise, withhold feed for a 
time and then give less than is 
wanted. 





Reasonable Feeding of Cottonseed 
Meal Will Not Injure Horses 


READER writes: “I have been 
told that cottonseed meal will in- 
jure the eyes of horses and even make 
them go blind. Is this so? If this is 
true, how much will it take to poison 
a horse? What do you think of the 
following ration for a horse doing 
medium work: 
12 pounds corn 
1.5 pounds cottonseed meal 
12 pounds soy bean hay?” 

Although we have been constantly 
looking for such a case for 20 years 
or more, we have never ‘been able to 
find a single case where a reasonable 
allowance of cottonseed meal—say 
two pounds a day—has ever injured a 
horse in any way. If the horse re- 
ceived legume hay and a grain ration 
high in protein, the addition of cot- 
tonseed meal to the ration would not 
be of any advantage, and if given in 
large quantities it might be injurious, 
but with reasonable or common sense 
feeding cottonseed meal does not in- 
jure the eyes or any other part of a 
horse, and when the ration is largely 
corn or corn and grass hay it is a 
most excellent addition to the ration 
and will be extremely beneficial to 
the horse or mule fortunate enough 
to get it. 

We do not know how much cotton- 


horse, nor so far as we can find does 
any one else know this. We do know 
that some other animals, particularly 
the pig, is sometimes poisoned when 
cottonseed meal is fed for considera- 
ble periods, and, presumably, the 
horse might also be injured by feed- 
ing a large quantity, just as cattle are 
also sometimes injured by the over- 
feeding of this feeding stuff. But suf- 
ficient experimentation has not oc- 
curred to enable anyone, so far as we 
know, to state just how much cotton- 
seed meal must be fed to poison a 
horse. Moreover, we are not partic- 
ularly interested from a_ practical 
standpoint in this question. We are 
not interested to any great extent in 
knowing how much cottonseed meal 
can be fed a horse or mule without 
injury, for to balance a ration, or for 
economy in good common sense feed- 
ing, it is not necessary to feed over 
1.5 to 2.5 pounds a day, and we have 
ample and conclusive evidence that 
such a quantity may be fed continu- 
ously for years without any injury to 
the horse or mule. Furthermore, we 
know that the feeding of such a 
quantity, to balance a ration, is not 
only good for the horse or mule, but 
also economical for the owner. 

Now let us compare the digestible 
nutrients in the ration suggested 
with those in the generally accepted 
standard for a 1,000-pound horse do- 
ing moderately hard work: 








| DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 











| Dry | | Carbo- | 
i _ | Matter | Protein | hydrates| Fat __ 
12 Ths. corn...|10.84 Ibs.| .90 IDs.| 8.14 Ibs.| .55 Ibs. 
1.5 Ibs. cotton- | 
seed meal ..} 1.38 s.| .50 Ibs.| .36 Ibs.| .12 Ds. 
12 Ibs. soy | | 
bean hay ..|10.97 Ibs.| 1.40 Ihs.| 4.80 Ibs.| .14 Ibs. 
Total .....|23.19 Ibs.j 2.80 Ibs.|13.30 tbs.|_.81 Tbs. 
Standard for 
1-000-pound 
horse doing 
moderately 
hard work...|26.00 Is.j 2.50 Ms.|13.30 Mhs.j|__.80 Ibs. 











It will be seen that the ration pro- 
posed by our inquirer is a pretty good 
one as compared with the standard. 
It has a littke more protein than re- 
quired and it is quite probable that 1 
pound of cottonseed meal instead of 
1.5 pounds would do about as well and 
possibly better; for if the horse does 
not need the extra half pound of cot- 
tonseed meal it is wasted and should 
not be given. One of the purposes in 
feeding a balanced ration is to avoid 
waste. 

From these facts we may form the 
following rule for feeding cottonseed 
meal to horses and mules doing hard 
work and weighing 1,000 pounds: 

When the balance of the grain ra- 
tion is corn feed 1 pound of cotton- 
seed meal a day, if the roughage is 
from legumes, and 2 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day if the roughage is 
corn fodder or grass hay. 





CURE OF LOVE 


ay remember once,” says Professor 
Grange, “hearing two very ordinary men, @ 
bricklayer and a plumber, discuss love in a 
smoking car.” 

“T hold,” said the bricklayer, ‘‘that if you 
are terribly in love the way to cure yourself 
is to run away.” 

“The plumber shook his head and sneered. 





: : ° “That will cure you,’”’ he said, “provided 
seed meal it will take to poison a_ you run away with the girl.’’—Tatler. 
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PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











| Les acteces in Madison County, 
Ala., says he has six acres of rich 
well drained land which he wishes to 
seed to pasture to remain for three 
or four years. He contemplates sow- 
ing orchard grass, herds grass, (red 
top) and a “sprinkling” of white clo- 
ver, and wants to know if these will 
do well and how much seed will be 
required for the six acres? 

On rich well drained land the orch- 
ard grass should do well. Redtop or 
herds grass requires considerable 
moisture, and if this six-acre plot is 
upland it may not afford much graz- 
ing after the spring months. The 
white clover is a very valuable pas- 
ture plant and a moderately heavy 
seeding is advisable. In addition to 
these, we would sow some lespedeza. 
This may be sowed next March with- 
out covering or disturbing the other 
plants sowed this fall. 

For a good seeding of six acres 
something like the following amounts 
of seed will be required: 
Pe oe 6x15 


Orchard grass =90 pounds 


Herdsgrass (Redtop)..6X6 =36 pounds 

Recleaned seed 

White. ClOVOP. ....0080 6X4 =24 pounds 

EsOSPOGSER occccsice sieves 6xX12=72 pounds 
* ok * 


Few Southern dairymen have pas- 
tures good enough to allow them to 
cease feeding grain when the cows 
go on grass. Most of them reduce 
the quantity of concentrates, but find 
it profitable to continue some concen- 
trates throughout the summer. It is 
generally accepted, however, that 
only extra good cows can make a 
profitable use of much grain or con- 
centrates when the pasture is good 
and abundant. Moreover, there is no 
question but the cheapest milk and 
the most profitable is produced from 
cows on good pasture. So certain is 
this that the dairymen of the South 
ought to give more attention to their 
pastures. Even our best lands are 
comparatively cheap, and if milk 
and butter are to be produced eco- 
nomically some of our good lands 
should go into pastures for the dairy 
cows. When cows are on dry feed, or 
silage and dry feed, a common prac- 
tice is to give one pound of grain for 
every three to four pounds of milk 
daily. If cottonseed meal forms a 
considerable part of the ration, one 
pound of grain to four pounds of milk 
should be more nearly correct, owing 
to the high feeding value of the meal. 

For cows on good pasture, Eckles 
suggests the following rule: 

For Jerseys and Guernseys 

20 pounds milk daily... 3 pounds grain. 

25 pounds milk daily... 4 pounds grain. 

30 pounds milk daily..5% pounds grain. 

35 pounds milk daily... 7 pounds grain. 

40 pounds milk daily... 8 pounds grain. 

For Holsteins, Shorthorns and Ayrshires 

25 pounds milk daily... 

30 pounds milk daily.. 

35 pounds milk daily..5% pounds grain. 


40 pounds milk daily... 7 pounds grain. 
50 pounds milk daily... 9 pounds grain. 


3 pounds grain. 
4 pounds grain 


o- 


As a general rule it is doubtful if a 
cow giving less than 20 pounds of 
milk daily should receive more than 
a pound or two of grain a day when 
on good pasture. This grain should 
be cottonseed meal in the case of the 
Southern dairyman. 

There is, however, im- 


one other 


portant point which should receive 
some consideration. Experiments 
seem to indicate clearly that cows 


fed grain during the summer do bet- 
ter or hold their flow better when 
put on the usual winter rations of 
dry feed, or silage and dry feed. 
Southern dairymen must give more 
attention to good pastures as a 
means of reducing grain feeding and 
lowering the cost of milk production. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















The Best Bean 


6s HAT is the best bean to plant 
for dry beans?” 

The Blackeye pea is the best dry 
bean for the South. If you want to 
try the Navy beans get the Michigan 
Wonder. This is the heaviest crop- 
per, and can be grown just as you 
grow snaps. But you cannot make 
the crop they make North. The small 
lima or butter bean is a good crop to 
grow for the dry beans. It bears bet- 
ter in the South than the large lima, 
and I think is a better bean. 





Black-eye Peas 


ROM Arkansas: “Will the Cali- 

fornia peas like the sample I send 
you grow profitably in this section?” 

Why call them California? They 
are simply the large white early 
Blackeye pea, which I got from Pine 
Bluff in Arkansas thirty years ago. 
It is very early. Those I had from 
Pine Bluff were ripe by July 1, and 
I planted them the middle of July 
and had them ripe in September. 
They are better than the old small 
Blackeye, and you can grow them as 
easily as any of the varieties. 





Burbank Potatoes 


_— about putting Burbank po- 
tatoes in cold storage a few 
days and then planting them for a 
fall crop?” 

Putting the potatoes in cold stor- 
age might check any tendency they 
might have to sprout, but it would do 
not a particle of good in getting them 
to grow for a fall crop. Early varie- 
ties like the Early Rose, Triumph and 
some others will make a later second 
crop if rightly managed, but the Bur- 
bank is not an early potato and I do 
not believe you can make a second 
crop from it. 


Fall Lettuce Crop 


S6°AN I plant lettuce outside and 
have it come into head for ship- 
ping in October and November?” 
You can, if the proper seed are 
sowed and the plants handled and 
fed well. Sow the seed the first of 
August of Big Boston and Hanson 
lettuce. I prefer the Hanson for this 
crop. Set the plants in beds as soon 
as large enough, 10 inches apart each 
way, on rich soil heavily fertilized, 
and if possible irrigated in dry weath- 
er. These plants should come in 


head in late October and in Novem- 
ber. 








Prolific Corn 


6¢7] INTEND to plant one of the pro- 

lific varieties of corn, and wish 
you to name a variety that would 
suit here.” 

A good strain of Cocke’s Prolific 
corn is as good as any. In fact, it 
was the original prolific variety from 
which most of the varieties with var- 
ious names have been selected. But 
get the seed grown as near you as 
practicable, for corn brought far 
north or south of any locality will 
need time for acclimating and will 
seldom do its best the first year. But 
as the prolific varieties are none of 
them grown north, the seed offered 
by seedsmen will naturally be South- 
ern-grown. 





Here They Come Again 


6¢— SEND sample of some beans I 
bought from a seedsman as Texas 
Sword beans. I planted a gallon of 
them and found them very prolific, 
but the stock will not eat them. I be- 
lieve they contain more protein than 
the velvet bean.” 
They are the same old Jack bean I 
have been writing about for weeks. 


The specific name of them is Cana- 
valia ensiformis, meaning sword- 
shaped. I think that they are rather 
native to Florida than Texas. You 
will find that they have not the 
amount of protein as velvet beans, 
and stock refuse them because they 
are not fit for man or beast to eat. 
The thing seems to have gotten epi- 
demic in the South this spring. 


Endive 
ssf HAVE a lot of endive seed sent 
me from Washington and have 
grown a lot of plants and do not 
know how to treat them, and would 
be glad to learn.” 

Endive belongs to the chicory fam- 
ily, and one of the true chicorys is 
called French endive. This variety is 
grown during the season and the 
roots are then forced in winter to 
get the blanched shoots for salads. 
The true curled endive is used as a 
summer substitute for lettuce. If your 





grow downward and destroy the 
branch. Watch your trees in spring 
and note any shriveling of the bark 
back of a blossom shoot, and cut it 
out at once before the leaves turn 
black, and you will save more of the 
limb than if you wait to see the dead 
leaves. After every cut dip the knite 
blade in a solution of carbolic acid 
to prevent carrying any bacteria to 
fresh places. 





Seed Potatoes Had ‘Sprouts 
Rubbed Off 


s¢— CUT my seed potatoes to two 

eyes and they have grown with 
three to five stems, and some say I 
will make no potatoes. What will be 
best to do?” 

You doubtless planted Northern 
seed which had sprouted in the cei- 
lar and had the sprouts rubbed off. 
This of course destroyed the terminal 
bud on the shoot coming out of the 
potato, and the eye produced the ex- 
tra number of shoots from the lateral 
buds on the shoot. The advantage of 
the Southern late crop seed is that 
they mature later and do not sprout 
in the cellar, and hence grow with 
the strong terminal bud. If the soil 
is in a proper state of fertility for 





duty. 


places against future floods. 


ticularly peas, beans and peanuts. 
thing other than two-dollar corn. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


FTER the dry spring we have had, June and July may be wet. 
A Prepare for this by seeing to it that all ditches and drains are 
open and free from all obstructions, so that they may do their 


2. Likewise, go over all terraces, strengthening the low, weak 


3. The farm woman has a right to plenty of flowers and green 
lawns; help your wife in her efforts to have these. 

4. If you have not screened against flies and mosquitoes, do so 
at once. Attention to this may save doctors’ bills. 

5. Plan an occasional fishing and picnic party. Such outings send 
us back to our jobs refreshed and invigorated. 

6. Keep up successive planting of grazing crops for the hogs, par- 


7. The biggest job now in making all of our crops yield ‘to the 
utmost is to give them the best of cultivation; therefore keep the 
cultivators going, killing weeds and saving moisture. 


We must feed our hogs on some- 








plants are the curled endive, set them 
in beds 10 inches apart each way, 
and when the plants are well devel- 
oped tie up the leaves so that the 
inner ones will get blanched. Tie up 
when the plants are dry, for it will 
cause them to rot if tied up wet. 
Some people lay a shingle on each 
head till blanched. When lettuce is 
of little value in the hot weather the 
endive comes in very nicely. 


Paris Green on Riss: fe Cut 
Worms 


SCHOULD the Paris and 

wheat bran be weighed or meas- 
ured in making the mixture for cut 
worms, and will it kill young chick- 
ens?” 

[ said that I make the mixture one 
part Paris green and 50 parts wheat 
bran. Now a part may be either 
weighed or measured. | do not know 
that it will kill chickens, but suppose 
that it would. But as 1 do not raise 
chickens, and chickens should not be 
in the garden anywhere, the presence 
of the poison will simply add a rea- 
son for keeping them out. Gardens 
and chickens do not agree. 


green 





Fire Blight on Pears 


“1 AM sending you a twig from a 

pear tree that seems to have dis- 
ease. I have several young trees 
about five years old, and this disease 
is starting on them. What is it and 
what can I do to prevent it and save 
the trees?” 

Your trees are attacked by the fire 
blight. The only thing that can be 
done is to cut out ahead of it into 
sound wood and thus stop its further 
growth, or it will kill the entire limb. 
The bacteria get in at the blossoms 
in spring, probably brought on the 
feet of bees or other insects, and they 


potatoes you will make potatoes, but 
probably not as fine, large ones as 
you would have had from a strong 
single stem. Our home-grown late 
fall crop of the early varieties make 
the best seed. 





Multiplier Onions 


66 HAT is the best thing to do 

with the Multiplier onions 
planted last September? Can they be 
divided this spring and replanted sep- 
arately?” 

No. Let them ripen, which they 
will by Jume or earlier. Then in the 
meantime if you want to sell bunch 
onions you can pull the offsets and 
bunch them. Let ripen, the offsets 
can be used for planting in the fall. 
You do not say whether you have the 
Yellow Potato onion or the White 
Multiplier. This last variety never 
makes a large onion, while the yel- 
low one does make large ones and 
plenty of sets. Transplanting in the 
spring would simply check them. 





Cucumbers and Cantaloupes 
“M* OLD gardener has planted cu- 


cumbers and cantaloupes close 
by each other. Will they mix, or 
should they be allowed to stand?” 
There is very little crossing be- 
tween the various genera of the cu- 
curbitaceae. Species in the same 
genus will cross readily. The differ- 
ent species of squashes, gourds and 
pumpkins will cross. But I have year 
after year planted cucumbers and 
cantaloupes side by side, and I al- 
Ways get clean cucumbers and clean 
cantaloupes and no sign of crossing. 
Last summer I had summer squashes 
and cucumbers side by side, and there 
was no apparent difficulty. Now I 
have a large number of volunteer 
plants where these grew last year. I 


. and two eyes are little enough. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


am thinning these out into rows sole- 
ly for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there was any crossing last 
year. I have never known cucumbers 
and cantaloupes to cross, nor cucum- 
bers and watermelons or cantaloupes 
and watermelons. It is always easy 
to get crosses of species in one genus, 
but it has always been found a diffi- 
cult matter to cross different genera. 





Late Irish Potatoes 

S¢—ELEASE tell me a good variety of 

Irish potatoes to plant for the 
late crop. Tell me when to plant, how 
many seed an acre and should [ cut 
to one eye? Will ordinary guano do 
for the fertilizer? How many bush- 
els of corn can I reasonably expect 
from an acre of good ground?” 

The Green Mountain, Hoosier, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Rural New York- 
er No. 2 are all good late potatoes. 
The Raleigh is of fine quality, but 
not as heavy a cropper as most of the 
others. The trouble this season will 
be to get the seed. Many are usually 
kept in cold storage, but the seeds- 
men now will not promise them un- 
less ordered in advance, and $2 a 
barrel paid in advance. Never cut 
late potatoes to single eyes. It is 
necessary to have a good sized piece, 
Tt will 
take 10 to 12 bushels to plant an acre, 
according to the size of the potatoes. 
I do not know what “ordinary guano” 
is. We have no guano now, as that 
is a natural deposit. What we have 
are chemical fertilizers, and an equal 
mixture of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate is as good as any you can 
get. As to how many potatoes you 
can make an acre, that will depend 
on the fertility of the soil, the season 
and the skill of the planter. There 
are growers who habitually make 300 
bushels an acre, and there are hun- 
dreds who do not make 100 bushels. 





Wants to Starve Nut Grass 


SON AY PLACE is infested with nut 

grass and I want to know if 
there is anything I could put on the 
land that will take out some element 


the nut grass needs and so cause it 
to die.” 


If it were possible to remove an 
essential element from the soil and 
thus starve-the nut grass you would 
also starve your crops, for the essen- 
tial elements for plant life are essen- 
tial to all plants. The prevalence of 
nut grass, like other weeds, for nut 
grass is not a grass at all, is due to 
bad farming and single cropping in 
the past. Where a good rotation of 
crops is practiced, and smothering 
crops of peas and clover always on 
the land between sale crops, there 
will be little bother from nut grass 
or other weeds. If nut grass is al- 
lowed to grow in the late fall after 
the crops are laid by, it will seed 
heavily and there will be a thousand 
plants the next season from seed to 
every one that comes from the nuts, 
while a large part of this might be 
prevented if there was a_ heavy 
growth of peas in the corn and clover 
in the cotton. The old practice of 
what was called “resting” the land 
is responsible for the increase of nut 
grass and many other weeds. Farm- 
ers, realizing that the continual 
planting of cotton on the land was 
bad, devised the plan of letting the 
land lie idle one season and culti- 
vated the next, resting it, they said. 
3ut nature will not allow land to lie 
idle and grow nothing, and when a 
farmer does not put something more 
useful to the land than weeds, nature 
will cover it with weeds of whatever 


kind she has the most seed of at 
hand. Then to abolish nut grass, 
keep the land growing something 


better that will by its dense growth 
give the nut grass little chance to 
thrive. There is a notion lere that 
sweet potatoes will drive out nut 
grass, and any crop that will cover 
the ground densely will tend to drive 
it out. In my garden I destroyed it 
by simply not allowing it to grow. 
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that contains these advantages. 





We show below a cut of our Standard 
house for one-story gin houses. It is a real 
one story. The machinery is all on the 
ground floor. The platform is for the press 
operator. F 


To this outfit which shows wood frame 
gins using 10-inch saws and arranged for 
seed blowing, any of the noteworthy im- 
provements of the past few years may be 
added. Note what they are: 


The old-fashion bucket elevator has nearly 
forty parts. The cups and belts are flimsy 
—subject to wear and tear. So, for elevat- 
ing seed we perfected a screw conveyor— 
we call it the “Spiral Seed Elevator.” It 
has but eight parts—durable and substan- 
| tial. There are no belts—no cups. Seed 
may be carried in four different directions 
and up any angle desired. It contains with- 
in itself means for driving the horizontal 


conveyor that leads to seed houses and 
bins. ’ 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 


We are building this year another great 
improvement. It is the “Belt Driven Roll 
Carrier—or Stirrer.” It prevents the break- 
ing of the rolli—allows ginning to begin be- 
fore the roll is formed. The sample is im- 





BOX i-P 


Some of these features are new. They have been tested for years. 
proved their worth. Several are so new that they will be copied for at least twelve months to come. 


GIN SYSTEMS 


proved by running a looser roll than is 
possible by any other system. 


Liddell Feeder Drive 


This “Feeder Drive” dispenses with all cog 
gears—walking beams—and complicated 
methods of adjustment. We substitute for 
them a slow running worm drive. It has 
but four working parts. They run in an 
enclosed case. Dust and dirt are excluded. 
Simple devices are provided for stopping 
—-starting—regulating. 


Metal Construction in Liddell 12- 
Inch and Huller Gins 


We have always held that a cotton gin 
should be as substantially built as a loom 
used in a cotton mill. The Liddell 12-inch 
and double-ribbed Huller Gins are more 
than ordinary cotton gins. They are gin- 
ning machines with solid cast iron ends 
and steel breasts. 


In every part where iron or steel are bet- 
ter than wood you will find that we employ 
it. Yet, the cost to the user is no greater 
than that of wooden gins. 


Cast iron means rigidity in the frame. 


Sheet steel is used in the roll box to resist 
wear. 








S Note These Advantages 


In installing a gin the buyer wants to be sure that he is getting the utmost. 
Many have been made. So it is natural that buyers will distrust whatever sellers say. 


We prefer to tell you simply the advantages in Liddell Gins. 


It is easy to make extravagant claims- 
We believe that you will decide to buy none but the gin 


But to ginners they are now offered after tests have 


In Liddell gins you find a number of other 
advantages. 


We are prepared to make a special device 
for preventing the mixing of seed of one 
bale with that of another. 


In our two-story outfit we employ the 
famous “Angle Drive”. By this system the 
belts are run off to the line shaft on the 
floor below at an easy angle and connect 
with the line shaft along the wall. The 
lower floor is left clear for the use of the 
operator and for the storing of bagging 
and ties. 


Service to Ginners 
Our engineers have had wide experience in 
erecting all types of gins. We have built 
outfits large and small—single gin stands 
and eight gins in one house. 


We not only build the complete systems, 
but the engines that run them, as well as 
pulleys and shafting. 


The service of these men is yours to assist 
in designing any new gin houses and in 
installing any equipment. 


Write today for our new catalog explain- 
ing numerous advantages. 


LIDDELL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. » 
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**Till Everything is Done, 
Nothing is Done.” 


—ANDREW JACKSON. 
“Op Hickory” 


Attention to detail—‘Otp Hickory” 
never overlooked small matters. He 
appreciated the great principle that 
2 ee og is made up of a multitude 
of perfect details.” He prepared him- 
self for the big tasks by careful at- 
tention to the small, and through his 
indomitable will and rugged nature, 
ee big situations by reason 
of his 


—thorough mastery of detail, and 
~adherence to a principle, 

No man who did 
not, ever could have 
‘earned the title 
“Op Hickory.” 
Now think 
how that 
name ona 
Wagon sug- 
gests care 
in selection 
of materials 
and atten- 
tion to the details of construction. 






This attention to small and large points 
keeps “Otp Hickory” wagons at work 
on the road and out of the repair shop 
for a lifetime of satisfactory service. 


F Writeto us for a most readable book 
ree “Autobiography of a Famous Wagon.” 


Go to the ‘OLD HICKORY’ Dealer in your neighborhood 


KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. 
Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Makers of “OLD Hickory” and “TENNES 
SEE" Wagons, Log Wagons. Teaming Gears, 

Farm Carts, Farm Trucks. Manure Spreaders, 

Lime-Fertilizer Sowers. Motor Trucks, etc. 























-B (Newton) Wagon 


Backed with 65 years of experience. An 
excellent example of E-B quality. Light 
running; drop hounds; seamless skeins; 
angle steel grain cleat; spe- 
cial reinforced box bottoms. 
One of the many articles in 
the E-Bline. Look for E-B 
trade mark. Itis ourpledge 
and your Suite te to ou. 
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Ponsa Plows 
— 
Hay Tools Baling Presses Corn Sheliers 
. .* 
SELF= OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED TOR 
Keeping OUT bust and RAIN = - ‘eecgova IN O1L. 







‘on suppry * © 
REPLENISHED 
Gerecravesn’ 
OUBLE GEARS “= Each Carrying Half the Load 
meary § feature desirable in a windmill in the’ 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
_ Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks, 
‘Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
(Wire AERMOTOR .CO..2500. 12m Sr. Cocagh 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








CROPS FOR THE ORCHARD 


The Orchard May Well Do Its Part 
Toward Relieving the Food Short- 


age 
OY beans, cowpeas, black-eyed 
peas and peanuts are the best 


crops that can be planted in the or- 
chard now. They are all legumes. 
The beans or peas can be picked next 
fall for table use, but the vines should 
be plowed under. 

Thorough cultivation of the or- 
chard is one of the several operations 
necessary to successful fruit culture. 
Since this is needed, advantage may 
be taken of it to grow some of these 
food crops to help out at this time of 
labor and food shortage. The work 
of cultivating will be very little more 
where this is done. 

No damage is done to the orchard 
by the raising of crops in it, except in 
special cases, providing the right sort 
of crops are grown. A crop that must 
be cultivated will be an advantage to 
most orchards, for their chances of 
being well cultivated will be very 
much greater where a crop of this 
kind is planted. People are quite 
thoroughly convinced that the staple 
crops cannot be grown without pro- 
per care, but many seem to think a 
fruit tree will care for itself after it is 
set out. 

The crops mentioned above should 
be planted in rows three to three and 
one-half feet apart and cultivated 
frequently until mature. Never make 
the rows closer to the trees than five 
feet, no matter how small the trees 
may be. The vines from these crops 
when turned under will add a large 
amount of organic matter and some 
nitrogen to the soil, both of which 
will benefit the trees. 

There are other cultivated crops be- 
sides those mentioned which may be 
used. Non-cultivated crops are unde- 
sirable. Crops that grow very tall 
are not used on account of shading 
the trees. Crops that require a great 
deal of moisture and plant food rob 
the trees too severely. Most of the 
garden vegetables are desirable crops 
for the orchard. 

A pair of short single-trees will be 
found very convenient when cultivat- 
ing the orchard and will help to re- 
duce the number of injuries which the 
trees have to suffer from cultivation. 
Wrapping the outside ends of these 
with old sacks or burlap will help 
still further. The ends of the hames 
may also be w rapped where the trees 


are large. LEONARD G. HERRON. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
AKE another planting of garden 


4"2 corn for a later roast- 
ing ears. 





crop of 


Do not forget to sow seed of cab- 
bage, collards and tomatoes for the 
fall crop. 


Maintain a thick straw or manure 
mulch around newly set fruit and 
shade trees if you would have them 
make their best growth. 


Upon the first appearance of blight 
in fruit trees, cut out and burn the 
injured parts. 


Onions going to seed should have 
their tops pinched out or the bulbs 
will not properly develop. 


Observe what fine Mayflower 
peaches your neighbor now has, and 
plan to have some of the same sort 
in your own orchard. 


The grower of chrysanthemums who 
wants to cut good blooms by early 
fall should lose no time in getting his 
stock well under way. 


Watch your apple grafts closely to 
see that they are not choked out by 
sprouts that come out below the 
union. Such suckers should be re- 
moved as soon as they appear. 





A small canning outfit will soon 
pay for itself (especially this year) in 
furnishing a method of utilizing the 
surplus vegetables and fruits. Write 
your state agricultural college for 
information as to the best type of 
canner to buy. 

Bag your bunch grapes. In addi- 
tion to preserving them from dis- 
eases, insects and birds, it causes the 
grapes to remain in perfect condi- 
tion three or four weeks beyond their 
normal ripening period. Tie or pin 
strong paper bags over the bunches 
when the berries are the size ot 
buckshot. 


When giving your corn and cotton 
a cultivation, think of the fruit or- 
chard and vegetable garden and 
treat them likewise. Very soon you 
will get in the habit of cultivating 
these important adjuncts of the farm 
as often as is necessary. 


Fertilize asparagus heavily as soon 
as the cutting season is over and be- 
gin cultivation. Good culture during 
the summer will enable the plants to 
store up an abundant supply of plant 
food for the production of shoots 
next spring. No amount of work in 
the early spring before or at the time 
of cutting will make up for neglect 
during the previous growing season. 


Not long ago I saw a farm garden, 
none too large, one-half of which 
was planted to vegetables while the 
other half was “resting”, that is, 
growing up to weeds. It is hard to 
conceive of anyone, under the stress 
of present circumstances, allowing 
even a foot of garden land (or any 
portion of the farm, for that matter) 
to remain idle. 


If you have never recognized the 
splendid qualities of the cowpea as a 
vegetable, grow some for table use 
this year and be convinced. They are 
fine for use as “snaps” or in the dry 
state. Some of the good varieties 
for the table are Crowder’s Sugar, 
Lady, Blackeye and Wonderful. For 
full information on the growing and 
use of the cowpea, write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 318. 


If you have in mind the making of 
a bluegrass lawn, begin preparing the 
land now for seeding this fall. Break 
the ground deeply and sow cowpeas 
broadcast. In the late summer the 
vines can be cut up with a disk har- 
row and turned under, which will 
leave the land in condition to be 
seeded a few weeks later. 


In setting out tomato, cabbage, or 
other garden plants during the dry 
weather, pour a small quantity of 
water around their roots (after holes 
have been dug and plants placed in 
them) and cover with a thick layer 
of dry soil. Never pour water on the 
surface around the plants after they 
are set without covering with dry 
earth or the soil will bake, becoming 
drier than before the watering. Also, 
if a large quantity of water is poured 
in the holes the moisture will come 
through to the surface and often pro- 
duce the same bad effect. 


If you do not feel justified in going 
to the expense (the expense is com- 
paratively small) of installing an ir- 
rigation system for your garden look 
around to see if you do not have 
somewhere on the farm a stream that 
could easily be dammed and made to 
furnish water for irrigation. Even a 
very small area watered in this way 
will mean a great deal in the matter 
of producing vegetables during the 
hot dry months of late summer when 
the ordinary garden is often suffering 
for the need of water. 

F, J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C, 
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of Your Time 


\ Girneny TIME is like saving money 
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when you are threshing. Youcan- 


not afford to have all hands sitting 

| ¥dle waiting for your repairs. Insist 

upon having a thresher that will save 

your grain and keep steadily at work 
until the job is done. Hire or buy a 


¥ 
4 
- Red River 
e 
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Special 


s the Farmer’s 
- at Bill 


Itis guaranteed to be capable of doing 
more and better work than any other 
p machine made of like size and propor- 
tions, working under the same condi- 
| tions and on the same job. It can be 
€ crowded to the limit and still keeps 
saving the grain. Unlike other thresh- 
ers, it deats out thegrain. 
# Tractor owners find an ideal threshing 
outfit in our Junior, the small thresher 
# with high efficiency. Same famous 
features as Red River Special. Makes 
# home threshing pay. Write 


”. Nichols & ; Shepard Co. 

# in Continuous Business Since 1848 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Special 

’ reshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 

@ action engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


Battle Creek Michigan 


Ss Pe a | 









Get This Book- FREE 


The Plymouth catalog will open your 

es to the fact that there is nothing will 
help you get the most out of your silage 
60 conly and so cheaply as a 


LYMOUTH Sp! 
ENSILAGE CUTTER Durable 


The ideal machine for silage cutting. Has 
every known good feature of other machines 
and some mighty good new features of its own. 
Absolutely automatic and danger-proof. Will 

#9) handle a greater amount of ensilage 

i, with lesslabor and trouble than ordinary 

cutters. Twenty-five years of success be» 
bind it. Thousands in use everywhere, 

You can’t afford tobuya 

Write Now silage cutter. carrier or 

blower till you’ve had the Plymouth cata» 

fog and prices. Write and we'll proveit. 


Plymouth Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dept. 700 PLYMOUTH, WIS, 




















Quicker—easier—cheaper 
way to cool milk right. 
Takes out animal and feed odors and stops 
bacteria growth, To cool in cans and bot- 
tles is not always safe. Use cold or run- 
ning water or ice. 
Write for Free Folder and Prices 
The cost is so low you cannot afford to 
buy any other cooler. 

Live Dealers and Agents Wanted 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
Dept. 15, Cartland, N. Y. 










Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 
hustling money-maker. 


NOW Big capacity at lowest 
You Can Make Sabo. o foot feeding. 


Write today. 
WCB Lge _ Admiral tay Pras oo. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
met. 
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XXI.—Lime: Its Different Forms and Which to Buy 
\y ait - 
| By TAIT BUTLER | 


| HOW TO GET RICH LANDS _ | 














¥ IME is removed from the soil in 
iv the drainage water and in the 
crops. It is, therefore, plain that 
when the supply now in the soil is 
not sufficient for the best crop 
production it must be added to get 
such a highly productive soil, for no 
rotation, cropping or farming system 
adds lime to the soil. It is equally 
plain that unless a soil receives lime 
washed or drained from lime rock or 
other lime soils it must in time need 
lime, no matter how much it origin- 
lly contained. Of course, soils orig- 
nally very rich in lime compounds 
may not require applications of artifi- 
ial lime for many years. 
In the making of a rich soil the 
juestion is simply, does this particu- 
lar soil require lime now, for the 
most economical production of the 
crops to be grown? But in the larg- 
est and best sense economical pro- 
duction must maintain soil fertility 
and in most cases in the South must 
increase the production of our soils. 
It will be of value to give a few ex- 
amples showing the amounts of cal- 
cium carbonate (calcium carbonate is 
40 per cent calcium) which may be re- 
moved in given crops and also esti- 
mates of amounts which may be re- 
moved or lost by leaching. 








Calcium C arbonate 


~ Crops [PON Pounds | Pounds in 
jin Crops!Crops Removed 








Corn 35 5-7 bushels. | | 
Grain 2,000 Ibs.. 
__ Stover 3,000 Ibs 

Tote eee 

Oats 40- “bushels. . 
Grain 1,280 Ibs. F 
Straw 2,000 | Ibs. . .|15.. 


Total at | 
Peanuts 50 bushels. | 






































Nuts 1,500 Ibs.... ‘ 
Vines 3,000 Ibs... A eR. lbs _ 
Total ..-.----- .0 Ibs 40.0 Ibs 
TODMGRD vinnie as sees 
Leaves 600 Ibs... 55.0 lbs 
Stalks, etc....... 39. a 
Total 0:b.0.wi8.8-5.8 55.0 lbs 
iy | fi ee Sa |e ee 
Lint 3001bs....... | 0.5 1bs | 0.5 lbs 
Seed 550 lbs...... + 3.0 lbs | 3.0 lbs 
Stalks, ves (RIE 1 ee meer 
__Totals_..--. 113.8 Tos \ 3.5 Ibs 
ii esos | ee 


4 tons hay 8000 1bs/364.0 lbs| 364.0 lbs 





The amounts of calcium carbonate 
indicated would ‘be supplied by simi- 
lar amounts of ground limestone if it 
was pure calcium carbonate, but as 
ground limestone is usually only 80 to 
95 per cent calcium carbonate, larger 
amounts are necessary to supply the 
amounts removed by these crops. 

The amounts of calcium lost by 
leaching or in the drainage water de- 
pends, of course, on the rainfall and 
drainage and on the amount in the 
soil, as well as on numerous other 
more or less important conditions. It 
must be stated, however, that the 
losses by leaching, especially on soils 
well supplied with lime, are much 
greater than those removed in or by 
crops. 

On soils in England, at the Rotham- 
sted Station, to which a hundred 
years before, 50 tons of chalk had 
been applied per acre, the losses of 
calcium carbonate per year ranged 
from 564 pounds to 1185 pounds over 
a period of 40 years. Wheat and bar- 
ley were the crops grown. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the 
generally accepted practice or ad- 
vice to apply two or three tons of 
ground limestone per acre every four 
to six years is based on a sound foun- 
dation of fact. 

These losses are stated for the pur- 
pose of giving some idea of what is 
required to maintain the supply of 
calcium carbonate in a soil under 
cropping conditions such as those 
described. 

But of course, there are other rea- 
sons than those of supplying plant 
food or maintaining the present sup- 
ply of calcium carbonate in the soil, 
for applications of lime to our soils. 
A markedly sour soil will not produce 
maximum yields of most farm crops. 






























It is true that plants may get the cal- 
cium required for their food needs 
from soils where little or no calcium 
carbonate exists, but they get this 
calcium from other calcium com- 
pounds in the soil rather than from 
calcium carbonate. 
Different Forms in Which Lime Is 
Used 
O AID in remembering the three 
forms in which calcium is used,.the 
following statement of the other 
names used to designate each of 


these three different forms may be of 
value: 

1. Oxide: Calcium oxide, lime, burned 
lime, quick lime, caustic lime, stone lime, 


lump lime, builders’ lime, shell lime, ete. 





auapeneatanendaed 
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2. Mydroxide: Calcium hydroxide, slaked 


lime, water slaked lime, hydrated lime, 
caustic lime, ete. 

3. Carbonate: Calcium carbonate, ground 
limestone, ground oyster shells, shell marl, 
marl, marble, chalk, shells, carbonate of 
lime, ete 

These three forms are not equally 
rich in calcium and are consequently 
not of equal value. 

The following table shows the 
weights of different forms of lime 
which are equivalent or equal in val- 
ue. For instance, it requires 1.8 
pounds of ground limestone (calcium 
carbonate) to equal 1.3 pounds of wa- 
ter-slaked lime (calcium hydroxide), 
and 1.3 pounds of water-slaked lime 
to equal 1 pound of burned or quick 
lime (calcium oxide). This table is 
based on pure materials of equal pur- 
ity: 


Calcium Car- 


Calcium Oxide Calcium Hy- bonate, Air- 
QuickeLime droxide, Wa-  slaked Lime. 
Burned Lime ter-sl: iked Ground Lime- 

Lime stone 

1.0 Ibs. 1.3 lbs. 1.8 ibs 

100.0 Ibs. 130.0 Ibs. 180.0 Ibs. 

500.0 Ibs. 650.0 lbs. 900.0 Ibs. 

1,000.0 Ibs, 1,300.0 lbs. 1,800.0 lbs, 
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1, 500.0 Ibs. 1,950.0 lbs, 2,700.0 Ibs. 
2,000. 0 Ibs. 2,600.0 lbs 3,600.0 Ibs, 
d 3,250.0 lbs. 4,500.0 Ibs. 
3,900.0 lbs, 5,400.0 lbs. 
: 4,550.0 lbs 6,300.0 Ibs 
4 "000.0 Ibs, 5,200.0 Ibs, 7,200.0 Ibs, 


Calcium lime is often mixed in va- 
rying proportions with magnesium 
lime. On most soils it is generally 
accepted that magnesium carbonate, 
while acting a little more slowly, is 
equally or a little more efficient in 
correcting acidity. 

Table showing relative values per 
ton of the calcium compounds (lime), 
based on the calcium which they con- 
tain, when pure: 


Calcium Care 
Calcium Oxide Calcium Hy- Donate. Air- 
Quick Lime droxide, Wa-  slaked Lime, 
Burned Lime ter-siaked Ground Lime- 
Lime Stone 
$2.50 $1.40 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 











Fair List Prices @as 
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HE “Goodrich trade mark on Goodrich Black Safety 
Tread Tiresis CERTIFICATION that they are the 
best fabric tires made, tested and found the best 
on the roads of our nation. 


It certifies millions of miles of wear and tear 
tests vouch for those matchless fabric tires---millions of miles 
of hard roughing it to try the souls of tires. 


It certifies that the UNIT MOLD, unbroken cure fabric con- 
struction, Goodrich always championed, has vindicated itself 
in the hardest test put to tires---the Goodrich Test Car Fleet, 


Before Goodrich sells a tire to you, tires like them are bela- 
bored week after week through the Test Car System. 


@ 


ate aa tidal 
With heavy car and light car, two sets of drivers batter them " 
sixteen hours a day over sand, rock and gravel. 


Amidst the mountains of Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, 
in Dixieland, on the Pacific Coast, in the lake region of Min- 
nesota, around Kansas City, over New England hills, SIX 
fleets of Goodrich Test Cars grind out the best and worst 


The BEST, backed up by Goodrich Fair Treatment guarantee, 
you get in Goodrich Black Safety Treads you buy. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., i 


ae Akron; Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous Silvertown Cord 
Tires, which won the 1916 Racing Championship 


The Best, Tubes—Brown and Gray 
4 mor Ries 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














vidual producer of cream and butter. 


save its cost every few wecks. 
low countrymen to effect this saving. 


while you are using it. 


If you do not know him, write to the 


THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 


59,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 


MORE 
CREAM 
LESS 
LABOR 


Through Using a 


E LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


 Lpdihalae Aba DUTY as well as dollars-and-cents self-interest now demands of 


every cow owner the saving of every ounce of cream and butter-fat. 


Likewise the saving of time that is possible through a cream separator of 
ample capacity, that is easily turned and always in order., 


There was never a summer in the history of the country when both these 
considerations were of as great importance to the nation as well as to the indi- 


Under present circumstances, a modern De Laval Cream Separator will 
Every cow owner owes it to himself and his fel- 


This is true whether you have no separator or have an 
wornout machine, even if it be an old De Lava! model. 

It is important to remember, too, that 1f you cannot 
pay cash for a new De Laval machine, you can buy one 
on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself 

Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? 


fice for new catalog on any desired information. 


inferior or half- 





Every New De 
Laval is Equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed Indicator 
nearest of- 











SEPARATOR CoO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


























MAKE $3500to$700 Per Acre 
with this CANNER. 


Can what you grow and make big money. Why ship tomatoes to 


market at a few cents a basket, paying the freight, when by cannin 


them you can get as much fora can as 


One girl in Kentucky made enough money last year to buy a 
Ford. You can, too, with an Enterprise Home Canner. 


Write for these 29 Prize-Winning Recipes FREE 


Tells you how to put up your fruits and vegetables so as 
to make the most money. It’s easy with an Enterprise 4 00, 
our new improved model for home canning. Big im- 
provement over ordinary methods. Quick, safe and_ 
process, which we tell you free, nd 
keeps all the freshness, taste and delicacy. 


easy. Our 


The canning season is here. Don’t lose time. 
Write for this free book and recipes today. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFc.Co. aa 
Nashville, Tenn. MG Hh | pie . 


a 


ENTERPRISE % CANNERS 


Dept. B. 






















you get fora whole basket 


Wa 
it 








Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


“‘How Farmers CoGperate 
and Double Profits,’’ ™ 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which hag ever been 
written for American farmers. 


“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some codéperative movement for the 


good of the community in which he 
lives,” 
Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
DEE NOE a's ba:8085 hua oO $1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer one 
ON AEE TC OCT re ey ore $1.50 


Or sent as a reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address al! orders to 


TITE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 











Your Cows 
twice a day 











SO-BOS-SO KILFLY has been used by | 


thousands of farmers and dairymen all over 
| the country for the past 17 years. It is a 
| tried and proven preventive for flies. You 
| should use SO-BOS-SO KILFLY on your 
cattle and horses if you want them to give 
| the best that is in them. SO-BOS-SO KIL- 
| FLY keeps the animals from becoming nerv- 
| ous and irritated by keeping the flies away. 
In some cases it has been the means of in- 
| creasing the milk production as much as 20%. 
You can buy SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY from your dealer. 


Send for descriptive circae 
lar telling about other farm 
uses for SO-BOS-SO KIL- 
FLY; also for testimonial 
from leading breeder of prize 
cattle. 





The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Carthage, N.Y., U.S.A. 











“Don't guess; get busy and find out.” 


ta 


We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pre- 
‘ gressive Farmer when you write. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HOW THE SOUTH MAY IN- 
CREASE THE BEEF SUPPLY 


By Using to the Utmost All Rough 
Feeds Instead of High-priced Con- 
centrates, and Feeding and Ship- 
ping Codperatively 


Witt the cattlemen do their part 
in increasing the food supply of 
the nation? If they do it is going to 
become necessary that more cattle 
be fed for the market, rather than 
shipping off grass in summer and fall 
as was formerly done. To feed these 
cattle economically will call for sav- 
ing more feed, especially roughage, 
such as silage, stover, straw and hay. 
If all cattle were fed in the South 
that were good enough to feed it 
| would increase the beef supply of the 
nation considerably, and at the same 
time afford a much better quality of 
beef. It is probable that one-third or 
more of the cattle sold would justify 
feeding, and 150 to 200 pounds addi- 
tional weight put on these cattle 
would increase the output very mate- 
rially. At the same time it would be 
the most profitable procedure for the 
farmer, because the first shortage in 
war time is felt in a deficiency of 
meat. Cattle increase is necessarily 
slow, so we should do all that is pos- 
sible to get as much weight on those 
on hand that can be put on at a profit. 
Will this be profitable with the 
| high price of all feeds? is the first 
question likely to be asked. It might 
be answered that feeds have been un- 
usually high for the past season, and 
still those men that had the nerve or 
good judgment to feed made almost 
unheard of profits, ranging from $15 
to $40 per head; and at the same time 
leaving the farm in better shape to 
grow even a larger crop this year. 
Then by feeding cattle, certain 
| roughage will be converted into a 
high-priced salable product that oth- 
erwise would be wasted. Now is the 
time to make the maximum amount 
of beef with the minimum amount of 
high-priced concentrates, which will 
| necessitate a longer feeding period in 
order to utilize a maximum amount 
of roughage. 

How can the small farmer that 
would necessarily have to feed in less 
than carlots help out? 
on the amount of feed necessary to 
care for the breeding stock, and then 
feed as many for market as his feed 
will justify, whether it be one steer 
or ten. Then get your neighbors in- 
terested in the same project, and as 
soon as 25 or 30 cattle in a commun- 








a meeting of the prospective feeders, 





discuss the kinds of feeds on hand 
and date on which it will be best to 
market. Then call in the county 


agent or livestock specialist and de- 
termine on a ration for each individ- 
ual farmer to use. The cattle can 
then be shipped codperatively, just as 
hogs are at present, and thus each 
individual will enjoy the advantage 
of carlot shipments. 
IRA W. CARPENTER. 


Better Markets for Southern Live- 
stock 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 809, dealing with better 
marketing facilities for livestock and 
meats in the South. Among the most 
important measures discussed are the 
| organization of codperative shipping 
and marketing clubs and of local 
livestock buying companies, the es- 
tablishment of local packing houses, 
the custom of holding livestock sales 
on advertised dates, and the use of 
local ice plants in curing farm meat. 
Of these, says the bulletin, codper- 
ative shipping is the one that is being 
| most generally adopted in the United 
| States. Associations for this purpose 
have met with marked success in the 
Middle West and are equally well 


| adapted to conditions in some parts| & 


3y figuring | 


ity are listed, form a club by calling | 








of the South. They enable the small 
producer to ship his animals to cen- 
tralized livestock markets at no 
greater cost for transportation than 
is paid by the dealer who ships in 
carload lots. In this way the farmer 
is made independent of local buyers. 
Another great advantage of such as- 
sociations is that they are simple in 
organization and require no capital 
to do business, because the farmers 
are not paid for their stock until the 
returns from the shipment are re- 
ceived. 

In one Mississippi city the board of 
trade has created a somewhat more 
complex organization in order to pro- 
vide the farmers of the surrounding 
country with a good locai market for 
their livestock throughout the year. 
A “Farmers’ Stockyards Company” 
has been organized with a paid-in 
capital of $2,500 provided by local 
business men in the hope of increas- 
ing the production of iivestock in the 
section. No dividends are paid and 
the operating expenses of the com- 
pany are reduced to a minimum. On 
two days of each week throughout 
the year the company buys livestock 
for cash in any sized lots, at prices 
which are the equivalent of those pre- 
vailing at the large centralized mar- 
kets, less the cost of sending the ani- 
mals to these markets. 

Another plan adopted by Clemson 
College in South Carolina and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which has been codperating 
with the College in the encourage- 
ment of livestock production, is the 
establishment of set market days at 
places accessible to the farmers feed- 
ing cattle. When this plan was first 
instituted arrangements were made 
to bring to the sales buyers from 
Northern markets. The results have 
proved very satisfactory, cattle fre- 
quently netting from one-half to one 
cent more per pound than local buy- 
ers offer. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 










A Wise 
Move 


is to change from 
coffee to 


POSTUM 


before the harm 
is done. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
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Saturday, June 9, 1917] 


Safest Hog Insurance 


Prominent Chester-White Breeder 
refuses to take unnecessary 
chances with his herd. 


While at Omaha at the swine show in 
October, 1916, | had Mulford Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum referred to me. 
came home and arranged to have some 
of it used on my herd. Now in the first 
place, we get our hogs in a clean pen, 
and with our local veterinary surgeon, 
we wash the spot with disinfectant, and 
then give the treatment. Although we 
had very poor weather last fall when 
we gave the treatment, our pigs did not 
have a single abscess afterwards, and 
they did not seem to notice the treat- 
ment in the least. To say we are satis- 
fied is putting it mildly. e have used 
five other serums with a more or less 
degree of success, but we feel the Mul- 
ford Refined Serum is by far the best 
we have ever used. 

In June, we will treat all our young 
pigsagain. We do not, and we will not, 
take any unnecessary chances with our 
great herd boars and sows, and we feel 
that Mulford Refined Serum is, by far, 
the safest insurance we can carry. 

I will say, right here, that our herd 
was exposed to cholera several times in 
the fall and at the Chicago Fat Stock 
Show, and we have never had a pig off 
his feed at any time. I can safely recom- 
mend Mulford Refined Serum, because it 
has been so entirely satisfactory to us in 
every way. 

Harry T. CRANDELL 
Cass City, Mich. 


The above letter, written by one of 
America’s most successful breeders, in- 
dicates the position taken by business- 
like hog breeders and progressive veter- 
inarians everywhere. 

Many have learned by experience that 
the only safe rule is to insist on a serum 
that is guaranteed potent, sterile, clear 
and ote nn’ 4 safeguarded against 
“foot-and-mouth” infection by heating. 


Mulford 


Refined 


Hog Cholera Serum 


The only100% Potent, Sterile(germ-free), 
Clear, Heated Hog Cholera Serum 
Send for free booklet No. 10 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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In quantity and 
quality of silage 
made per hour 


the Appleton has anysilo 

filler beat, by actual rece 

ords. Great capac- 

ity, with tremen- 

dous strength § 

to stand the ; 

hardest, con- 

tinuous ser- 

vice, made 

Appleton the 

choice of 

investigated Nf it before they boughtany 
silo filler. Haveg@™ you investigated it? 


Guaranteed to do more and 


better work with less power 


than any other silo filler. Costs no more to 
buy and much less to operate. Its all-round 
economy guarantees you silage at the low- 
est cost per ton and makes you most profit 
on work for others. Don’t buy untl] you 
know what Appleton offers. Send for 


Two Free Books 


about silo building and efilage; and about 
Appieton Silo Fillers, showing 4 sizes for 4 
b. p. gasoline engines and up. 


Appleton Mfg.Co.,437 Fargo St.Batavia. Il. 


CBS 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on taga. 
Cata!og and samples free on request. 











F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
‘Ss not advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 
you can often get it by putting a little nntice 
m our Farmers’ Exchange, 





| “LEST WE FORGET” =| 





AVE the wild fruit and berries. If 

the Lord offers us blackberries free 
for the picking, let’s make use of 
them. 


Keep the poultry house clean and 
free from lice. At present prices 
chickens mean money and should not 
be neglected. 


A cloudless day is the artist’s ideal. 
A clodless field should be the farm- 
er’s. 


Remember to thin the apples and 
peaches. If judiciously done it means 
more pounds of fruit. 


Once again we are struck with the 
number of Southern farmers who are 
cultivating poor hillsides and letting 
rich bottoms grow nothing but weeds. 


Fix a pasture for the calves. They 
can’t run with the milk cows but 
they need to get exercise and have 
good pasturage just the same. 


Don’t kick at the price of sugar 
and keep your wife from making 
preserves and jellies. It is economy 
to save food in this way even if 
sugar is high. 


A painted house, a barn painted or 
whitewashed, and the red, white and 
blue of “Old Glory” waving from the 
front porch—does your farm present 
this cheerful appearance to the pass- 
er-by? A flag doesn’t cost much. 


The turnip acreage should be in- 
creased this year. Turnips are fine 
for human consumption and are easy 
to grow. Many farmers fix a cowlot 
at this season of year in which the 
cows are milked and penned at night, 
using this rich spot for turnips in fall. 


“Start early and work late, if need 
be, but rest a good long while after 
dinner,” is a motto the farmer should 
keep in mind this hot weather. It 
doesn’t pay to bolt meals or to begin 
work too soon after eating. 


How about some furniture for the 
porch, lawn and garden? Here are 
some things that the handy man can 
make: rustic chairs, arbor. seats, 
plant stands, lawn tables, garden 
benches, porch seats, swings, circu- 
lar tree seats, etc. 


“The best investment I ever made,” 
said a farmer to us the other day, 
“was to spend five cents for Kentucky 
Wonder pole beans to plant in my 
corn. I selected a rich, moist spot in 
one of my fields and planted them. 
My wife used all the snaps we want- 
‘ed, and besides I sold $15 worth in 
the nearest town. I call that a pretty 
good investment!” 


Tobacco farmers should study the 
experiments made with this crop. 
Mr. E. G. Moss, of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station reports that 
“if tobacco is harvested by priming 
instead of cutting the whole stalk, 
there will be an increase of market- 
able leaf of approximately 36.04 per 
cent. This means an average increase 
in money value of about $49.03 per 
acre.” 


The farmer can’t well get along 
without ice. By building a small 
storage house, packing the walls with 
dry sawdust, and having the floor 
well drained, he will find the use of 
commercial ice economical. By buy- 
ing it in lots of one thousand pounds 
or more it can be secured reasonably 
cheap and will melt very slowly if 
well stored. Also purchase an ice 
cream freezer! 





A GOOD BAG 


Buffalo Bill, who said that with hard 
work a man should live.to be a centenarian, 





talked, at a reunion of Kansas cavalrymen, 
about straight shooting. “It is hard work 
to learn to be a good shot,’’ he said “We 
Americans are better shots than most," he 
continued, ‘‘A French prince visited me on 
my ranch once, and we went out after birds 
I came back with a full bag, but when I 
asked the Prince what he had killed, he 
said proudly: “Of ze bairds, none: zey are 
too difficile; but of ze vild cows and calves, 


I ’ave nine ovair ze ‘i.’ ’’ 
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PLOWING 


Sob <p 


You Ride the Tool 
—Not the Tractor 


See how the operator of a Moline 
Universal Two-Wheel Tractor sits on the 
seat of the implement just as he would 
if he were driving a team. You know 
you couldn’t ride your horses and do a 
good job of cultivating, plowing, drilling, 
mowing or any other kind of farm work. 


u 









pa: Neither can you do it with a tractor. 













power. 





With the Moline-Universa! Tractor you 
sit where you can watch the work the implement 
is doing. You simply guide it with the steering 
wheel—easier than you can guide a team—every- 
thing is right at your finger tips with plenty of 


You can work as many hours as you wish 


in all kinds of weather—on all kinds of jobs. 


UNIVERSAL 
TRACTOR. 


Dées All Farm Work Without Horses 


—It is heavy enough to do all farm work, 





The Moline Line Includes: 


Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, Culti- 


vators, Corn Binders, Grain Drills, 
Harrows, Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, 
Lime Spreaders, Mowers, Manure 
Spreaders; Plows (Chilled and Steel), 
Reapers,Scales,Seeders,Stalk Cutters, 
Farm Trucks, Vehicles, Wagons; also 


Stephens Six Automobiles 











crops. 





yet light enough to work on soft plowed 
ground without packing the soil. 


—It will cultivate as well as plow. 


—It will do your discing, harrowing, 
planting, mowing, haying, harvesting— 
in short, anything you can do with 
— and all belt work on the average 
arm. 


—It will do all this easier, quicker, cheaper 
than with horses, 


—It pulls the load of 5 horses and fur- 
nishes 10 to 12 horse power on the belt. 


—It is made and backed by one of the 
oldest, strongest, most dependable farm 
implement companies in the world, 
and built in the largest tractor factory 
in the world. 


—It is the only tractor which will do all 
farm work without horses. 


—It is low in first cost and inexpensive 
to operate. 


Costs Less Than 4 Horses 
Does the Work of 7 Horses 


Write for our Catalog Folder and read how every- 
where farmers are solving the power and hired help 
problems on their farms; how they are doing their 
farm work easier, better, quicker, and making more 
money. Learn how you can make your work easier 
and get it done on time and grow bigger, better 


Write today. 
Dept. 22 


MOLINE PLOW CoO «wie. 


ES Rane 











D ON’ ik forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 
io years, 104 issues, 1.50 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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ND now everybody is congratulating Dr. H. Q. 

Alexander, President of the State Farmers’ 
Union. Farmers all over North Carolina will be 
interested in the announcement that he is to mar- 
ry Miss Ethel Brinkley, of Elm City, on June 19. 





P= splendid oak shown on our cover page this 
week grows on the farm of R. B. McLaughlin, 
Statesville, N. C. This stately white oak measures 
30 feet in circumference just above the ground, 





and has a spread of branches of 106 feet. The 
South needs more of these stately trees. 
N OVER-subseription of the Liberty Loan 


bonds would do more to discourage Germany 
than anything else that could happen now, show- 
ing America’s determination, and thus shortening 
the war and saving lives. We hope many farmers 
will become subscribers. 





WE ARE going to keep emphasizing the import- 
ance of an all-the-year-round garden. Here 
are the vegetables recommended for June planting, 
latitude of Raleigh, by State Demonstration Agent 
Hudson: snap beans, lima beans, beet, carrot, corn, 
cucumbers, lettuce, melons, okra, pumpkin, radish, 
squash, tomato; also sow cabbage, collard and 
celery in beds for late transplanting. 





44D OTATE the garden crops but not the garden 

spot,” is the good advice given by Mrs. Jane 
S. McKimmon. On too many farms the garden is 
never in the same place more than two years in 
succession, with the result that the land is never 
made rich enough to grow really fine vegetables. 
Gardening is an intensive form of agriculture, a 
form requiring much hand labor in proportion to 
acreage, and for this reason the garden should 
always be the richest spot on the farm. Keep it 
in the same place with a good fence around it and 
make it as rich as possible. 





sip scarcity of labor quickens interest in any 
plan to effect economies at this point. Weare re- 
printing therefore an extract from a letter written 
to the Dallas Cotton and Cotton Oil News. by 
Theodore H. Price—the famous cotton authority 
and President of the Price-Campbell Cotton Pick- 
ing Co. Denying that he has lost faith in his ma- 
chine, Mr. Price says on the contrary: 


“T believe the company of which I am presi- 
dent has a mechanically successful cotton- 
picking machine. The only thing in the way 
of its commercial introduction has been that 
it costs too much to manufacture it. We are 
now endeavoring to reduce that cost and I am 
hopeful that within twelve months we shall 
have a_ successful cotton-picking machine 
that will be within the financial reach of near- 
ly every planter.” 





HE latest United States Department of Agricul- 

ture “Monthly Crop Report” reports the price 
of wheat May 1 this year as $2.46, as compared 
with $1.02 May 1, 1916—an increase of 141 per cent 
in twelve months. Corn likewise was selling May 
1 this year for $1.50 a bushel as compared with 72 
cents a bushel a year before—an increase of 108 
per cent. Cotton prices, on the other hand, in this 
twelve months’ period had advanced only 64 per 
cent. This indicates what the one-crop farmer is 
up against in trying to buy bread to make cotton. 
And before we get through with this war, the 
relative difference between man’s eagerness for 
bread and his eagerness for clothing may be even 
more marked. Plenty of people get along pretty 
comfortably in ragged clothes, but a hungry man 
is never a happy one. The world wants food more 


than it wants 
to do so. 


The Dust Mulch Is the Thing 


WO things, plant foods and moisture, in 

abundance, are vitally necessary to the pro- 

duction of large crops. Without both of 
these or either of them, crops must at least in part 
fail. The food must be in the soil for the plant, 
and water must be present in order that this plant 
food may be kept in solution. Plants can take only 
a liquid diet—solid food is of no value to them. 

From May until August is a critical time with 
most of our cultivated crops. The weather is 
warm and often dry, and evaporation is rapid. 
Under such conditions, moisture conservation is 
of first importance, and in attaining this every 
farmer should know the value of making and 
maintaining a dust mulch. 

This mulch acts just like a blanket in keeping 
the water in the soil. Any farm boy who has 
turned over a board or plank lying flat on the 
ground has found it moist and cool underneath, 
though possibly all around the soil may have been 
parched and dry. The farmer who maintains by 
means of an earth or dust mulch just such condi- 
tions over all his fields is the man who is likely 
to suffer least in periods of drouth. 


Move the Skeletons 


O FARMER would let the skeleton of a hog 
or cow lie around the house, and yet in 
traveling over the South it is amazing to see 

how many other offensive looking “skeletons” are 
left lying around. There are skeletons of dead 
buggies, wagons, plows, wheelbarrows, farm build- 
ings, etc. Just as soon as any farm machine, 
vehicle or building is definitely dead—that is to 
say, if it is so broken up that it is not going to be 
alive and in actual use again—every farmer should 
be quick to move the skeleton somewhere out of 
sight. 

Yet it is too often the case that the helplessly 
crippled old buggy is left in sight till it rots; the 
broken mowing machine is conspicuously in evi- 
hogpen 
is left just as it was when the opening was made 
to take the hogs out, while even a wind-wrecked 
barn or smokehouse may be left to disfigure the 
landscape and dishearten all 
indefinite period. 

“Mend or end it” should be every farmer’s motto 
in all such cases. If the wrecked thing can be 
mended, do so quickly; if it can’t, then save the 
useful pieces, storing in some suitable place, and 


raiment, and is likely to continue 














dence until it rusts to pieces; a last year’s 


beholders for an 


destroy the worthless parts. 

The first rainy day let’s look around and see 
what “skeletons” are in our farms 
and make way with them. To have them lying 
around is taken by the passer-by to be an adver- 
tisement of shiftlessness. It will make us all feel 
better to get rid of them. 


Food and Feed First: Plant Plenty of 
Grazing Crops for the Hogs 


evidence on 








OGS are worth from fourteen to sixteen cents 
a pound weight, but sell- 
ing for about two dollars a bushel. In other 
words, hogs and corn have gone up in about the 


live corn is 


same proportion, and there is nothing to be made 
by feeding corn to hogs, except as part of the 
finishing ration. 

In other words, while there are good profits to 
be made in hogs, these profits can only come to 
More- 


over, in so far as practicable these feeds should 


the man who raises them on cheap feeds. 


be harvested by the hogs themselves. 


Every farmer with hogs, and this should mean 


practically every farmer in the South, should have 
grazing crops for every month in the year, includ- 


ing first of all a good permanent pasture of Ber- 


muda, lespedeza and bur and white clovers. If 


this Bermuda pasture has not already been pro- 


vided, there is still time to start it this season. 
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Then if velvet beans and peanuts are not in 
the corn, let’s be sure to put in plenty of cowpeas. 
Cowpeas or soy beans after the oats and wheat 
should also go in without delay. Other fine hog 
crops that may be planted after the small grain 
are peanuts and sweet potatoes. Then in August 
and September arrange to get in a big acreage of 
oats, Abruzzi rye and bur and crimson clover. 

There’s big money in hogs—provided, always, 
we have plenty of cheap feeds for them. The time 
to prepare for these feeds is right now. 





Some Lessons From This Year’s Experi- 
ence With the Oat Crop 


N NEARLY all the Cotton Belt north of the 
| pee parallel of latitude the oat crop 

this year is practically a failure, and much of 
the crop south of this line is very poor. While the 
results are rather discouraging, right now is the 
time to study the causes that have brought about 
these poor yields and, in so far as is possible, 
correct them hereafter. What are some of the 
conclusions we may draw from this year’s experi- 
ence? 





1. The winter was much harder than the avers 
age on the oat crop. In many parts of the South 
the temperature was the lowest in twelve years, 
and we feel safe in saying that in not more 
than one winter in eight or ten will as low tem- 
peratures prevail. In other words, this year’s ex- 
perience does not at all affect the established fact 
that, four winters out of five, early fall-planted 
oats will survive anywhere south of parallel 35, 
which runs through southern Oklahoma, central 
Arkansas, and along the southern boundary of 
Tennessee. 

2. Early planting is safest. Almost universally 
the oats that “got by” safely this year were those 
planted early—in September in the upper part of 
the Cotton Belt and in October in the lower part. 

3. Winter-killing is less on humus-filled soils. 
The soil that is mellow because of a good supply 
of humus: is usually warmer than the soil 
without a good supply of rotting vegetable 
matter, and heaving during hard freezes is cer- 
tainly less. In our observation, the oats planted 
on lands well supplied with humus have survived 
while on other lands in the same neighborhood 
they have been killed. 

4. On most soils a top-dressing of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia will pay. The oat 
crop needs nitrogen, and this is an element in 
which most Southern soils are deficient. We 
know of fields this year where 75 to 100 pounds 
per acre of nitrate of soda in March actually 
trebled and even quadrupled the yield, as proved 
from unfertilized check plots in the same fields. 
The oat crop comes to maturity during the cool 
spring months when soil nitrification is going on 
relatively slowly, and a supply of quickly available 
nitrogen is very helpful. 

On the whole, while the odt crop this year has 
been almost a failure, we are confident that four 


years out of five it can be made to pay, and pay 
well. 





A Thought for the Week 


S* WE had forced into our hands the sword of 





France. At first we bore the brunt almost 

alone. We made a great effort and drove our 
enemy back from the threshold of Paris. We gave 
to all the allies of France a breathing space in 
which to get ready to stand ‘by our side, to place 
their flags alongside of ours. Now they are ready. 
Now you are coming. Now all freemen in the 
world are standing shoulder to shoulder for lib- 
erty and for justice! Yes, and so we will stand till 
the end of the conflict! We will thwart the reign 
of might in the world! In these days of battle, in 
these days of sacrifice, it is not for material vic- 
tory that we fight, it is for moral victory. When 
this war is over there will be a final and perma- 
nent peace for the whole world and peace will 
reign in every corner of this planet. There will no 
longer be any force to prey upon freemen, because 
France had men who gave the best they had of 
their blood and of their souls in service of human- 
ity!—M. Viviani, French Minister of Justice, in 
address in New York City, May 10, 1917. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











The Farmer’s Day of Opportunity 


HE war changes everything. There is hardly 
any phase of human thought or work that is 
not profoundly affected by the international 
convulsion which now: shakes the whole earth. 
And few other industries are more profoundly 
affected than farming. In fact, the first tremend- 
ous development following the declaration of war 
with Germany was the nation-wide awakening to 
the fundamental importance of agriculture. From 
the President of the Republic clear on down, there 
has been an almost unanimous recognition of the 
fact that the safety of the Nation depends on the 
farmer. 

For this reason this is the farmer’s day of op- 
portunity. Perhaps it would not be putting it too 
strongly to say that if he will rightly use his op- 
portunities, it may be his day of economic and 
social salvation. But if this is to be true, the 
farmer must be quick to sense the new conditions 
and adjust himself to them. There has been a 
mighty shifting of winds and tides. Now the 
wise man may find this the “tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at its flood leads on to fortune,” 
while the man who refuses to meet new conditions 
with new methods may suffer shipwreck. 

In other words, if the farmer has intelligence, 
initiative and hustle he is likely to be helped by 
the war, and if he hasn’t, he is likely to be hurt 
by it. It is time for all prudent men to consider 
just what are the changes demanded by the new 
conditions, and just how to make the most of the 
opportunities they offer. 2 


& 
The Food Shortage and Food Prices 


6 he first big thing that war emphasized, of 
course, was that a hungry world is likely to 
pay bigger profits to the farmer who makes 

food than to the farmer who makes anything else. 
It was Bradford Knapp, we believe, who originated 
the saying, “You can’t patch your breakfast, darn 
your dinner, or mend your supper.” In other 
words, there is hardly a human being who, if he 
had to, could not exist a whole year with the 
clothes he already has, whereas a week without 
food would mean starvation. So it is that the 
world’s first great need is food. And if extra- 
ordinary efforts are not made, there is not likely 
to be food enough for the world. This is true for 
two reasons: 

1. A Reduced Number of Food Producers.— 
When we say what we know, namely, that millions 
of farm laborers have now become soldiers, that 
is only another way of saying that millions who 
were formerly food-producers have become food- 
consumers. In other words, a greatly reduced 
number of men are making a surplus of food while 
an increased number are demanding it. 

2. Unfavorable Crop Conditions.—Not only has 
the world’s food supply suffered for the reason 
just mentioned, but the very elements of nature 
seem in a conspiracy to starve out a war-mad 
world. If the unfavorable grain situation were 
confined to the United States, it would not be so 
bad, but the shortage is world-wide. According to 
the figures from the International Institute of 
Agriculture, as quoted in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, for example, the total wheat crop avail- 
able for international trade this year will be only 
72 per cent of last year’s, and 83 per cent of a five- 
year average, while the total yield of all cereals 
harvested before fall promises to be only 80 per 
cent of last year’s crops. 

In this situation it is not surprising to find that 
while from May 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, cotton 
prices increased 64 per cent, corn prices increased 
108 per cent and wheat prices 139 per cent. In 
other words, corn and wheat prices more than 
doubled while cotton prices increased less than 
two-thirds. 


Prices of All Products Likely to Be High 


EVERTHELESS, we should say in passing, 
N we believe that cotton prices will also ad- 

vance beyond present figures. The world’s 
visible supply is materially short of what it was 
a year ago—3,800,000 bales now as compared with 
4,500,000 bales a year ago—and the outlook for 
the present crop is unusually discouraging. Not 
only is the boll weevil area greater than ever be- 
fore, but the spring has been unusually cold and 
backward, and in the upper South it is likely that 
more cotton has been plowed up and replanted 
than in any other spring for twenty years. More- 
over, cotton calls for an excessive quantity of 


hand labor, and the scarcity of labor will.make 
against it more than any other crop. Then, too, 
in that large part of the South requiring consid- 
erable potash in fertilizers the lack of this ele- 
ment will be felt more seriously than last year, 
because the potash supplies carried over in the 
soil from previous fertilizations will be smaller 
this year than last. 

Because of the present cotton shortage, there- 
fore, and the prospective shortage next fall, we 
believe cotton prices will continue good. And 
there is yet another reason why prices of all farm 
products are likely to be good. It was emphasized 
by one of our friends in a conversation we hap- 
pened to have with him since we began this 
article. “There is going to be so much money in 
circulation next winter,” he declared, “that prices 
of everything are likely to be higher than ever. 
Through an enormous bond issue the Nation is 
borrowing from the productivity of future years 
and spending it now. Then, too, nearly all the 
vast sums we are lending our allies will be spent 
in America. As much money will probably be 
spent in the United States in the next twelve 
months as would be spent in five ordinary years. 
This means an inordinate amount of money in cir- 
culation with prices of everything affected ac- 
cordingly.” 

We believe there is much sound philosophy in 
this view. In other words, while we believe cotton 
is going to be high, it is likely to be high along 
with everything else, with foodstuffs and feed- 
stuffs relatively higher than any other farm 
products. 


oj 
The Opportunity of the Industrious 


Small Farmer 


HE war is going to make two commodities 
very high-priced—labor and foodstuffs. The 
farmer who has to hire much labor there- 

fore is not going to profit so much by the war, 
while the farmer who has to buy food and feed— 
depending on a 64 per cent increase in cotton val- 
ues to cover a 108 per cent increase in corn prices 
and a 139 per cent increase in wheat prices—is 
not only not going to profit by the war, but on 
the contrary may be bankrupted by it. The luck- 
iest man of all, relatively speaking, is going to be 
he who doesn’t hire labor or buy food and feed. 
In other words, there is going to be a golden op- 
portunity for the industrious, enterprising small 
farmer who has children of the same sort and who 
“lives at home and boards at the same place.” He 
is the man who is now going to have the best 
chance of his life to get something ahead. This is 
the year he should resolve to save something— 
save every cent possible—and if he doesn’t own a 
home, at least make a start toward getting one. 
As a matter of fact, it is time for us all to real- 
ize that the labor shortage is going to bring some 
blessings in its train. Farm labor has always 
commanded smaller wages in the South than in 
any other part of the country. In 1909 the aver- 
age monthly wage of male farm laborers in the 
South Atlantic states was only $18.76 and in the 


ONCE AGAIN, BUY A “LIBERTY LOAN 
BOND” 


E AGAIN urge every farmer who can 
W do so to buy at least one “Liberty 

Loan” bond. In nearly every neigh- 
borhood there are people who have bank de- 
posits drawing 4 per cent interest at most and 
subject to taxes. 

A “Liberty Loan” bond pays 342 per cent in- 
terest and is not subject to taxes. Further- 
more, if the government later issues any 4 per 
cent war bonds, these “Liberty Loan” bonds 
will also pay 4 per cent. And if you ever need 
to borrow money, you couldn’t ask for better 
collateral than these government bonds. 

If your banker will do what he ought to do, 
however—that is, buy bonds for you and let 
you pay for them later in installments—you 
can let your deposit money stay where it is if 
you wish, 

But every man who has surplus money, or is 
going to have any, owes America the duty of 
buying bonds. Our young men are offering 
the nation their lives as a free gift. Surely we 
can all lend America our surplus funds even if 
the interest rate is a trifle under what ordin- 
ary borrowers might pay. 

See your bank and buy a bond! 
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South Central states $20.27, while in the North At- 
lantic and North Central states the average ex- 
ceeded $30, and in the Western states reached 
$44.35. Wages of course have materially increased 
since 1909, but the figures given are still effective 
as indicating the relative differences in the sec- 
tions. 

Now Southern farm labor is not only go- 
ing to get more hereafter, but wages here are like- 
ly to be brought nearer on a parity with wages ii 
other sections. The year before the war started 
foreign immigrants came into the United States 
at the rate of 100,000 a month; last year at the 
rate of only 25,000 a month. In other words, the 
incoming foreign labor has been decreased 75 per 
cent right at the time when the demands of North- 
ern factories and mines for labor have been 
greatly increased. 

2: 


Higher-priced Leber and Its Results 


HE result is going to be that we are going to 

have to materially increase the wages of 

Southern farm labor. And if crop prices 
have so advanced as to justify it, we ought to do 
it. We even question the morality and Christian- 
ity of trying to keep the poor man who has only 
the muscle God gave him for support from get- 
ting the most the world’s market will give him for 
it. We ought to face the competition of other 
sections not by taxing and mobbing “labor agents” 
but by treating our own labor so fairly that it will 
be willing to stay with us. 

We ought also to recognize the fact that the 
scarcity of labor is going to force us into using 
much improved machinery heretofore neglected. 
Moreover, if the labor to make the cotton crop 
leaves or secures higher pay, this will mean 
higher prices for the cotton, thus repaying in 
greater or less degree the man who hires high- 
priced labor; while the man’ who has labor in hi 
own family will get all the advantages of higher- 
priced labor without any of the disadvantages of 
paying out money for it. In fact, if we had not 
had.a cheap labor race in the South—in other 
words, if we had had to pay the wages paid in 
Northern and Western states—cotton would prob- 
ably have sold for at least a fourth more every 
year we have made a crop. So if labor now ad- 
vances in prices, the man who hires labor wii! 
probably find compensation in increased cotton 
prices, while the farmer who works with his own 
hands will naturally fare better than ever before. 

This does not’ mean of course that it pays any 
class of employers to advance wages arbitrarily 
without rhyme or reason. It does mean that 
if the law of supply and demand brings about in- 
creased wages there will be compensation in the 
form of increased crop prices. It is also interest- 
ing to find that the profit-sharing idea is begin- 
ning to win approval among farm employers as 
well as among city employers. 


Government Price-fixing 


2 UT suppose the government undertakes tr 
B fix prices?” someone asks us. “Is there 
not danger that it may fix them too low?” 

We hardly think so. The first aim of the gov- 
ernment is to get food enough made, and to do 
this, prices must be such as to encourage farmer 
to do their utmost. The aim of the government, 
as thus far expressed, has been not to reduce 
prices to the great mass of producers, but to pre- 
vent profits from going to speculators and hoard- 
ers of supplies. As Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
said in The Progressive Farmer May Sth: 


“The object of a minimum price to produc- 
ers would be to stimulate production of cer- 
tain staple products by assuring farmers that 
these products would not be disposed of be- 
low a certain level. which would give them a 
reasonable return. It is not suggested 
that maximum prices be fixed to producers, 
but that power to fix such prices governing 
the distribution of products be given to the 
government to be used if necessary to .con- 
trol uneconomic speculation and manipulation 
in the handling of food products.” 

a: ae 

In this article we have dealt with the war only 
as it affects the economic side of agriculture. Ii 
the farmer will take advantage of the present 
national awakening to the importance of his in- 
dustry, however, he may compel no less notable 
reforms in matters of legislation, education, and 
rural social life. Some of these opportunities we 
hope to discuss in next -week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 





N APPRECIATION of beautiful trees is one 

of the marks of a genuine rural culture. With 
such a tree beside it as that shown on our cove: 
page this week, even a cabin home would look 
majestic and glorious. 
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Women who do their 
own work 


OMEN who do their own work usually find it 

hard to keep their hands soft and white. The 
reason is, they use ordinary soap which almost always 
contains free alkali and other harsh materials. 


As soon as they begin to use Ivory Soap, not only for 
bath and toilet, but for fine laundry work, dishes, 
woodwork, windows and general cleaning, they no 
longer are troubled with unsightly, smarting hands. 


You will find Ivory Soap no more harmful to your 
tender skin than pure, clear, sparkling water. 


997% PURE 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 




















LITTLE CHILDREN 


"N PRAISE of little ct 
God tirst made man, 





en found a bet- 





For but his third way was the 





best 

Of aii created things, the loveliest. 

And most divine are children. Nothing 
here 

Can be to us more gracious or more dear. 

And though, when God saw all his 
worlds were good, 

There were no rosy flowers of babyhood. 

"Twas said of children in a later day, 

That none could enter Heaven save such 
as they. 


The earth, which feels the flowering of a 
thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you were 
born; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks 
scale the blue, 

Soared up itself to God’s own Heaven in 
you: 

And Heaven, which loves to lean down 
and to glass 

Its beauty in each dewdrop on the 
rass,—~ 

Heaven laughed to find your face so pure 
an@ fair 

And left, O little child , its reflex there. 

An old “English poem by William Can- 
ton, published in 1845. 











THE JUNE BRIDE 
Have the Wedding on the Lawn— 
Serve Light Delicious Refreshments 
and Let the Young People Have 
Games Afterward 


HE bride passes down the broad 
steps on the arm of her father 


and crosses the lawn between 
ropes of greenery in which an oc- 
casional flower is entwined. Before 
her, strewing flowers in her path 
from a pretty long-handled_ bas- 
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ket is her little sister and _ her 
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To Soothe Baby’s Skin 


When you bathe the baby be sure to sprinkle 
a little 20 Mule Team Borax in the water. This 
Borax softens the water, destroys perspiration 
odors and has a remarkably soothing effect on the 
skin. You will find many uses for 


‘MULE TEAM BORAX 


in the laundry and kitchen. By softening the water, this Borex 
helps the soap to do its best work, loosens and drives out the 
Girt better, lightens your work and makes the clothes snowy 
white and sweet smelling. 


20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 


Soapin chip form. Saves you soap cutting. Blended in the right proportions, 
one part Borax to three partsof pure soap. Not a substitute for Borax but atime, 
labor and money saver that wil! pay you to use every wash day. See the picture 
of the famous 20 Mulee on each of the above packeges. Sold by cll dealers. 





little brother carries the ring on 
a little satin pillow or in the heart 
of a great flower. Jf she has a maid 
of honor or bridesmaids, they go be- 
fore her. Of course, the boy friends 
can be utilized as ushers, as they are 





WHY WE ARE FIGHTING 


VERY farm woman in the South 

should net only know why we 
are at war with Germany, but so 
inform herself that she can explain 
the situation te others. To this 
end read and reread Editor Clar- 
ence Poe’s article, “The War With 
Germany: What Are We Fighting 
For.” Or if you mislaid your pa- 
per before reading this article, 
borrow a copy from a neighbor 
and read it aloud to the family. 











but they are not really nec- 
or a lawn wedding. 





t is very pretty to have the path- 
way lead through a flower-covered 
archway. If there is no beautiful oak 
under which the minister and groom 
can wait to receive the bride and her 
wedding party, an arbor can be built 

ainst a bank of greenery. Ropes of 











er the place where the bride 
and groom are to stand is very pretty. 

After the wedding, let the guests 
have time to congratulate the young 
iple and then let the girl and boy 
friends who have not been in the ac- 
tual wedding party serve refresh- 
ments. 

The Wedding Refreshments 
Bc A preliminary to the refresh- 
ments let the bride cut the cake. 

As a rule, lawn weddings are held in 
27 ing about 10:30 or in the af- 
mn about five. In either case, ice 




















PAG Ee fRuns on on Kerosene | 


Ee | Alcohol, ol, Gasolene or Gas 
| A most remarkable invention ‘ 

Co oe | ] N r% No electricity, wires or springs. 1917 Improved ruil 
patented Models. Runs 8 hours, sore cent on kero { « ~ 4 
= Ma | i= | | i gene. ve jet—convenient. Br 8 genuine com “aga 
fort en satisfac ption. ideal ral for ihe ack. A prove caf Lal Lal 
success, e nder 2 Models. 2e8. - 
STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ A § 12 -in.$16.£0,. Alcoho lor Gas only (Gas $1. 50 ex 
| { 16-in.$18.50, Alcohol or Gas only(Gas $1.50 ex) 
16-in. $19.50, Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 ex) 
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and cake make delicious re- 






ts. If the guests have come 

vay and may be hungry, then 

*n sandwiches are eel The 
| | > 

« can be of almost anything, ham 

has been put through the meat 

nder and seasoned with a little 


1 “+2 
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! mustard; chicken cut fine and mois- 
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d pepper; pimento and 


lnisies leading to the wedding- 


curd or cottage cheese are all good 
and appetizing. Be sure that the 
bread is cut thin, that it is buttered 
with either creamed butter or may- 
onnaise, and that a wet cloth is put 
over them to keep them from drying. 

Have plenty of lemonade, grape 
juice or other fruit drink. Almost ev- 
eryone likes the fruit drink made of 
one-fourth each of strawberry juice, 
plum juice, lemon juice and sugar. A 
large amount of ice that has been 
pounded with a mallet in a bag makes 
enough water. 


Games For the Guests 


HEN the bride and groom have 

been waved a joyous farewell and 
the guests return to the lawn, there 
is a little feeling of emptiness; it is 
too early to go home and the young 
people have a feeling that they have 
not yet seen each other. If at this 
time some friend will be ready witha 
few simple games that are not noisy 
and yet create a good deal of fun, the 
end of the wedding day will be as joy- 
ous as the beginning. 

The game of marketing is good. 
Have ready a large number of cards, 
one, two or three for each guest. On 
each card is the name of some fruit, 
vegetable or domestic animal. An 
equal number of these cards is given 
to each guest, one card being quite 
sufficient if there are a large number 
present. On one of these cards is a 
cross which indicates that it is her 
word. Suppose the word one gets is 
carrots. She is to get from the other 
guests the cards that spell carrot. She 
will say to her nearest neighbor, do 
one of your cards begin with a, if it 
does, he must give it to her. She will 
cet cabbage, apple, radishes, rhubard, 
onions, tomatoes and strawberries to 
complete her word., Each gets as 
many duplicates as she can, she might 
hare as many as a dozen a’s perhaps. 
The one having the largest number of 
cards gets a prize of a bunch of flow- 
ers. 

“Weeding the garden” is another 
good «same. Have pinned here and 
there on tree trunks, grape leaves or 
rose bushes, words spelling some 
common flower or vegetable. Place 
the letters far apart and fill in with 
other letters preferably consonants. 
Vhe first letter should be the first let- 
ter of the word to give the clew, for 
instance, suppose the word were rose, 
on the tree trunk would be rfsgsolm- 
fesxbfey. The person guessing the 
iargest number wins some little prize. 

By this time the guests are usually 
ready to bid the relatives of the bride 
and groom a happy good-bye and de- 
part satisfied that it has been a de- 
lightful wedding. 


MILK A GREAT FOOD 


The Cow Is Man’s True Friend—Read 
and See the Reason 
4¢ATO FARM is complete without at 
least one good milk cow.” “No 
child attains its highest degree of 
erowth, intelligence and _ efficiency 
without milk.” This is what a lec- 
turer said one day to an audience of 
women. 

When he had finished his earnest 
appeal for the use of more cows on 
the farm and had departed, one of the 
women said, “My husband doesn’t 
mind paying for medicine but he will 
not spend money for a cow.” Anoth- 
er said, “My man thinks milk is just 
colored water.” Several said, “We 
don’t like milk,” while one frail dys- 
peptic little woman with four chil- 
dren said, “We cannot afford to keep 
a cow.” And all of them were in er- 
ror, every one. 

The value of any food is its ability 
to meet the needs of the body, that 
is to supply energy, building mate- 
rial and body-regulating substances. 

Human milk contains these for the 
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little baby, and later cow’s milk 
yields them to the child, youth, adult 
or aged. Milk as a beverage, custard 
or in some form should be part of 
every meal, almost without excep- 
tion. The meal is the richer for hav- 
ing it and poorer for the lack of it: 
necessary for the child, desirable for 
the adult. 

Few common foods contain suffi- 
cient lime for the normal growth of 
bones, hair, teeth, etc., in amounts 
that can be eaten and digested by 
the child. Milk is the richest in 
available lime of all common foods. 
There is many a puny, undersized 
man in the world today, many a one 
with ailments that are the result of 
poor teeth, because milk was not ap- 
preciated in his father’s home. 

A Cornell University bulletin esti- 
mates that milk costing 10 cents a 
quart contains 1.636 grams of lime, 
while for the same money oatmeal at 
5 cents a pound would give 1.179, 
dried lima beans at 10 cents a pound 
.450; whole wheat bread at 12 cents 
per pound, .226; white bread at 6 
cents per pound, .198; corn meal at 
4 cents per pound, .170; eggs at 35 
cents per dozen .149, and round steak 
at 26 cents per pound, .019 grams. 

The lime is believed to increase the 
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ability of the body to utilize the iron | 


that is so necessary. Iron has an 
affinity for oxygen and so brings 
into the blood the oxygen so neces- 
sary to prevent anemia. 

Milk is a valuable source of phos- 
phorus, as well as the other neces- 
sary mineral elements. McCann tells 
us that without phosphorus there 
would be no living cell in the body. 
Milk carries the child over the period 
and into the time in which the bodily 
juices that will digest eggs and other 
phosphorus containing foods are 
formed. So it is with the other min- 
erals. 


family cow gives 5,000 pounds of milk 
a year, and 3.3 per cent of this, or 165 
pounds, is protein. 
that it would be necessary to buy 
104114 pounds of beef steak to get 
that much? 

Now there is a difference in the 
value of various forms of protein to 
the body. An ounce of the protein 
from one food may be two or three 
times as valuable in building bone 
and flesh, and repairing them as from 
another. This has not been worked 
out for human beings, ‘but we are 
told that the results in pig feeding are 
as follows, and there is no reason to 
believe that the percentage is differ- 
ent with humans: protein from oil 
meals, 16; wheat, 20; corn, 24; oat, 
25; wheat germ, 40; casein of milk, 
45; skim milk, 63. 

Milk contains heat and energy, not 
in the form of starch, which the baby 
cannot digest, but in the form of su- 
gar, as milk sugar or lactose, which 
does not ferment easily. The infant 
that gets colic and other intestinal 
disturbances when fed the “‘sugar-tit” 
kicks, crows and develops on milk 
sugar. 

Milk contains fat in the form of 
small floating globules. 

Have you ever heard of vitamines? 
If not you will hear more of them in 
the years to come. Little is known of 
them as yet, except that some foods 
have them and others lack them. If 
the foods containing them are absent 
from the dietary, the young cease to 
grow and the adult suffers in health. 
Beriberi, a disease of polished-rice- 
eating countries, is known to be due 
to this. Pellagra is suspected of be- 
ing in the same class. 

The vitamines are largely in milk, 
butter, cheese, egg yolk, cod liver oil, 
alfalfa, cabbage, the embryo of ce- 
reals and whole wheat; they are not 
found in lard, vegetable oils, cereals, 
nor flour from which the germ has 
been taken, nor in polished rice. 

Milk sour or cooked.—When milk 
becomes sour it can do so whole- 
somely, that is with the development 
of certain flavors, salts and acids that 
are valuable to adults if it has been 
kept comparatively free of harmful 
bacteria. The sour taste of clabber 
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safe, economical car. 
miles. 






1H} 


and this added beauty. 


Mitchell 


—a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
with 127-inch wheelbase and 
ahighly developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 


$1460 


F. O. B. Racine 





Millions in Extras 
There are also 31 features in Mitchells 
which nearly all cars omit. Things like 
a@ power tire pump, for instance. 
There is 24 per cent greater luxury 
than in any other car in its class. 


These extras will cost us on this year’s 
output about $4,000,000. 
this over-strength, these extra features 


All Free to You 


But all this added value costs you no 
extra price. Note that Mitchell prices, for 
either size, are below most fine-car prices. 

We save in our factory cost. This mam- 








This Rugged Car 


Has Twice the Needed Strength 


John W. Bate, in the past three years, has doubled our margins of safety. 
Now every important part in Mitchells has 100 per cent over-strength. 

This means better steel. 
means much added cost. 


That is, for 






SIXES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1495—Sedan, $2175—Cabriolet, $1895—Coupe, $1995—Also Town Car and Limousine. 


It means larger parts. 
But it also means a lifetime car. 
A car which has proved that it can run 200,000 
That means 40 years of ordinary service. 


moth plant has been built and equipped 
to produce this one type economically. 
John W. Bate, the efficiency expert, has 
cut our factory cost in two. 
Mitchell bodies are built here, under these 
up-to-date methods. 

That saving pays for these extras. We 
save all waste, and spend that saving on 
a superlative car. 

Please see that car. See how it differs 
from other cars you know. 
many unique attractions. 
know these things before you buy a car. 

If you do not know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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In these times it 
It means a 
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Even the 


Note its 
You should 


Mitchell Junior 
—a 5-passenger Six on similar 
lines, with 120-inch wheel- 
base and a 40-horsepower 
motor. %-inch smaller bore. 


$1195 


F. O. B. Racine 
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and buttermilk is due to some of the 
milk sugar being changed to lactic 
acid, which in turn causes the casein 
to become curd and separate from 
the whey. 

Skim milk is valuable food even if 
the fat is made up in other foods; 
curd cheese is good, for it contains 
the casein, the fat and two-thirds of 
the mineral matter; whey is good be- 
cause it contains one-third the min- 
eral matter, all the sugar, albumen 
and a small part of the fat. 

Boiled milk is less easily digested 
than raw, and is somewhat constipat- 
ing. If boiled milk must be used, off- 
set the effect with orange juice. 
Scalded milk, 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit, is made by heating it until a 
very thin skin forms on top and 
small bubbles appear at the surface 
next the vessel. 

Sterilize milk only when typhoid or 
other virulent germs are suspected. 
Heating it three successive days is 
effective, but raising to boiling point 
one day is usually sufficient. The al- 


bumen is made less digestible by the 
high heat. 

Pasteurize milk to destroy as many 
germs as possible without making 
the milk difficult to digest. Place in 
bottles, stop with sterilized cotton, 
place in water and heat to 149 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for one-half hour 
or 167 degrees for fifteen minutes. 
To cool quickly is important. 

To keep milk clean is to keep it free 
from germs. It would rarely be nec- 
essary to heat the milk in the farm 
home if some few simple precautions 
were taken: The cow brushed and 
curried; the udder washed and wiped; 
the milker’s hands and clothes kept 
clean, his cuffs or coat sleeves turned 
well back; the filthy habit of milking 
into the hand discontinued and the 
cow milked with dry hands; all nur- 
sery bottles and milk utensils scrub- 
bed well in two lukewarm waters to 
which soda has been added, rinsed in 
plenty of scalding hot water and sun- 
ned; the milk cooled quickly and kept 
cool; flies kept from the milk; flies 


kept from the nipples, bottles, cup 
rims and spoons. 

Is milk cheap? Many farmers have 
plenty of grazing but no grain. Even 
at the present price of grain it is de- 
clared by all authorities to be a cheap 
food for children, because of its 
wholesomeness,certainly cheaper than 
doctors, medicine and inefficiency. As 
for adults, they can easily make up 
for the lack of it by other foods as far 
as protein is concerned, but where is 
the cook that can make a variety of 
wholesome and delicious dishes with- 
out milk? She does not exist. 





SAUER KRAUT 


Slice the cabbage in thin shavings into a 
stone jar. Sprinkle a thin layer of salt on 
the bottom of the vessel, then two inches of 
cabbage, more salt and cabbage until the 
vessel is full. Pound the cabbage down with 
the wooden potato masher every few layers. 
A 10-gallon crock of cabbage will take about 
1% pounds of salt. Place a big plate or 
board made to fit the jar on top of the cab- 
bage, weight it with clean stones and it will 
soon sink beneath the water that comes 
from the cabbage. This brine protects the 
kraut from the air. Keep in a cool, shady 
place. It requires from four to six weeks 
for the cabbage to mature, 
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Here is another 
style of the genuine 
Victrola you can get 
for little money. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Fight the High Cost of Living 


Biggestcannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 
daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 

af equipped with Iron GRATES 


fire-pot, smoke stack, 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 

book of instructions, 
giving all recipes, all 
for only $13, 50. Withityoucan make$l10to 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tin for the market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer = cash prizes for 

best work done on Majestic. 
Write today for folder, or send $12.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tena. 












Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Pest Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 


CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 


MACH 
Meridian, 
Dept 








NE CO., 
Mississippl. 
» PF. 





THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

eans all Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ct Fly | Killer 
B/ Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
. . by express, prepaid, $1.00, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, Me Fo 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fuily recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future, 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘“‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘‘an old duffer,’’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,’’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs, Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home, 


CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


HAT Jimmy and Mr. 
should be clearly 
with the charm and beauty of 
Mrs. Carew did not surprise Polly- 
anna in the least; but the look that 
came into Mrs. Carew’ s face at sight 
of Jimmy did surprise her very much. 
It was almost a look of recognition. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, haven’t I 
Mrs. Carew cried. 

Jimmy's frank eyes met Mrs. Ca- 
rew’s gaze squarely, admiringly. 

“I think not,” he smiled back at 
her. “I’m sure I never have met you. 
I should have remembered it—if I 
had met you,” he bowed 

So unmistakable was his significant 
emphasis that everybody laughed, 
and John Pendleton chuckled: 

“Well done, son—for a youth of 
your tender years. | couldn't have 
done half so well myself.” 


Pendleton 
impressed 


Mrs. Carew flushed slightly and 
joined in the laugh. 
“No, but really,” she urged; “joking 


aside, there certainly is a strangely 
familiar something in your face. 

think I must have seen you some- 
where, if I haven’t actually met you.” 

“And maybe you have,” cried Pol- 
lyanna, “in Boston. Jimmy goes to 
Tech there winters, you know. Jim- 
my’s going to build pridges and dams, 
you see—when he grows up, I mean, 
she finished with a merry glance at 
the big six-foot fellow still standing 
before Mrs. Carew. 

Everybody laughed again—shet is, 
everybody but Jamie; and only $ Sadie 
Dean noticed that Jamie, instead of 
laughing, closed his eyes as if at the 
sight of something that hurt. And 
only Sadie Dean knew how—and why 
—the subject was so quickly changed, 


|for it was Sadie herself who changed 


| understood—were 





| unfinished ; 


it. It was Sadie, too, who, when the 
opportunity came, saw to it that 
books and flowers and beasts and 
birds—things that Jamie knew and 
talked about as 
well as dams and ‘bridges which (as 
Sadie knew), Jamie could never build. 
That Sadie did all this, however, was 
not realized by anybody, least of all 
by Jamie, the one who most of all 
was concerned. 

When the call was hg and the 
Pendletons had gone, Mrs. Carew re- 
ferred again to the curiously haunting 


young Pendleton before. 

ss | have, I know I have—some- 
where,” she declared musingly. “Of 
course it may have been in Boston; 
but—” She let the sentence remain 
then, after a minute she 
added: “He’s a fine young fellow, 
anyway. I like him.” 

“I’m so glad! I do, 
Pollyanna. 
my.” 


too,” nodded 
“lve always liked Jim- 


“You've known him some time, 
then?” queried Jamie, a little wist- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes. I knew him years ago 
when I was a little girl, you know. 
He was Jimmy Bean then.” 

“Jimmy Bean! Why, isn’t he Mr. 
Pendleton’s son?” asked Mrs. Carew, 
in surprise. 

“No, only by adoption.” 


“Adoption !” exclaimed 
“Then he isn’t a real son any more 
than I am.” There was a curious 
note of almost joy in the lad’s voice. 


Jamie. 


“No. Mr. Pendleton hasn’t any 
children. He never married e— 
he was going to, once, but he—he 


didn’t.” Pollyanna blushed and spoke 
with sudden diffidence. Pollyanna had 
never forgotten that it was her moth- 
er who, in the long ago, had said no 
to this same John Pendleton, and 
who had thus been responsible for 
the man’s lonely years of bachelor- 
hood. 

Mrs. Carew and Jamie, however, be- 
ing unaware of this, and seeing now 
only the blush on Pollyanna’s cheek 
and the diffidence in her manner, 
drew suddenly the same conclusion. 


“Ts it possible,’ they asked them- 
selves, “that this man, John Pendle- 
ton, ever had a love affair with Polly- 
anna, child that she is?” 

Naturally they did not say this 
aloud; so, naturally, there was no an- 
swer possible. Naturally, too, per- 
haps, the thought, though unspoken, 
was still not forgotten, but was tuck- 
ed away in a corner of their minds 
for future reference—if need arose. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Summer Days 


EFORE the Carews came Polly- 

anna had told Jimmy that she 
was depending on him to help her 
entertain them. Jimmy had not ex- 
pressed himself then as ‘being over- 
whelmingly desirous to serve her in 
this way; but before the Carews had 
been in town a fortnight, he had 
shown himself as not only willing but 
anxious,—judging, by the frequency 
and length of his calls, and the lav- 
ishness of his offers of the Pendleton 
horse and motor cars. 

Between him and Mrs. Carew there 
sprang up at once a warm friendship 
based on what seemed to be a pecu- 
liarly strong attraction for each oth- 
er. They walked and talked togeth- 
er, and even made sundry plans for 
the Home for Working Girls, to be 
carried out the following winter 
when Jimmy should be in Boston. 
Jamie, too, came in for a good meas- 
ure of attention, nor was Sadie Dean 
forgotten. Sadie, as Mrs. Carew 
plainly showed, was to be regarded 
as if she were quite one of the fam- 
ily; and Mrs. Carew was careful to 
see that she had full share in any 
plans for merrymaking. 

Nor did Jimmy always come alone 
with his offers for entertainment. 
More and more frequently John Pen- 
dleton appeared with him. Rides and 
drives and picnics were planned and 
carried out, and tong delightful after- 
moons were spent over books and 
fancy-work on the Harrington ver- 
anda. 

Pollyanna was delighted. Not only 
were her paying guests being kept 
from any possibilities of ennui and 
homesickness, but her good friends, 
the Carews, were becoming delight- 
fully acquainted with her other good 
friends, the Pendletons. So, like a 
mother hen with a brood of chickens, 
she hovered over the veranda meet- 
ings, and did everything in her power 
to keep the group together and 
happy. 

Neither the Carews nor the Pendle- 
ton’s, however, were at all satisfied 
to have Pollyanna merely an onlook- 
er in their pastimes, and very stren- 
uously they urged her to join them. 
They would not take no for an an- 
swer, indeed, and Pollyanna very fre- 
quently found the way opened for 
her. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ' 


“Just as if we were going to have 
you poked up in this hot kitchen 
frosting cake!” Jamie scolded one 
day, after he had penetrated the fast- 
nesses of her domain. “It is a per- 
fectly glorious morning, and we're all 
going over to the Gorge and take our 


luncheon. And you are going with 
us, 


“But, Jamie, I can’t—indeed I can’t, 
refused Pollyanna. 

“Why not? You won’t have dinner 
to get for us, for we sha’n’t be here 
to eat it.” 

“But there’s the—the luncheon.” 


“Wrong again. We'll have the 
luncheon with us, SO you can’t stay 
home to get that. Now what’s to 
hinder your going along with the 
luncheon, eh? 


“Why, Jamie, I—I can’t. 
the cake to frost—” 
“Don’t want it frosted.” 
“And the dusting—” 
“Don’t want it dusted.” 
“And the ordering to do for to- 
morrow.” 

“Give us crackers and milk. We’d 
lots rather have you and crackers 
and milk than a turkey dinner and 


There’s 


not you.” 


“But I can’t begin to tell you 
things I’ve got to do to-day.” 


“Don’t want you to begin to 
me,” retorted Jamie, cheerfully. 
want you to stop telling me. Come, 
put on your bonnet. I saw Betty in 
the dining room, and she says she'll 
put our luncheon up. Now hurry.” 


“Why, Jamie, you ridiculous boy, I 


the 


tell 
sf 


can’t go,” laughed Pollyanna, holding 
feebly back, as he tugged at her 


dress-sleeve. “I can’t go to that pic- 
nic with you!” 
But she went. She went not only 
then, but again and again. She could 
not help going, indeed, for she found 
arrayed against her not only Jamie, 
but Jimmy and Mr. Pendleton, to say 
nothing of Mrs. Carew and Sadie 
Dean, and even Aunt Polly herself. 


“And of course I am glad to go,” 
she would sigh happily, when some 
dreary bit of work was taken out of 
her hands in spite of all protesting. 
“But, surely, never before were there 
any boarders like mine—teasing for 
crackers-and-milk and cold things; 
and never before was there a board- 
ing mistress like me—running around 
the country after this fashion!” 


The climax came when one day 
John Pendleton (and Aunt Polly 
never ceased to exclaim because it 
was John Pendleton)—suggested that 
they all go on a two weeks’ camping 
trip to a little lake up among the 
mountains forty miles from Beld- 
ingsville. 

The idea was received with enthus- 
iastic approbation by everybody ex- 
cept Aunt Polly. Aunt Polly said, 
privately, to Pollyanna, that it was 
all very good and well and desirable 
that John Pendleton should have got- 
ten out of the sour, morose aloofness 
that had been his state for so many 
years, but that it did not necessarily 
follow that it was equally desirable 
that he should be trying to turn him- 


self into a twenty-year-old boy 
again; and that was what, in her 
opinion, he seemed to be doing now! 


Publicly she contented herself with 
saying coldly that she certainly 
should not go on any insane camping 
trip to sleep on a damp ground and 
eat bugs and spiders, under the guise 
of “fun,” nor did she think it a sensi- 
ble thing for anybody over forty to do. 

[f John Pendleton felt any wound 
from this shaft, he made no sign. Cer- 
tainly there was no diminution of ap- 
parent interest and enthusiasm on 
his part, and the plans for the camp- 
ing expedition came on apace, for it 
was unanimously decided that, even 
if Aunt Polly would not go, that was 
no reason why the rest should not. 

“And Mrs. Carew will be all the 
chaperon we need, anyhow,” Jimmy 
had declared airily. 

For a week, therefore, little was 
talked of but tents, food supplies, 
cameras, amd fishing tackle, and little 
was done that was not a preparation 
in some way for the trip. 


(Continued next week) 





Mistress (in awed voice:) 
husband is just raving over 
sent up. He says they 
oehies like a wild man.’”?’ The Cook (placid- 

: ‘Thin shure, mum, if he is acting like 
a woild mon raw meat is just the food for 
him.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


“Nora, my 
those chops you 
are raw, and he fs 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


JUNE 


1. Have We Cultivated Our 
Crops as Economically as Possible 
This Year, and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


2. Plans for a Neighborhood 
and Union Picnic This Summer. 























MAKE “DO BUSINESS” YOUR 
MOTTO 


In Local, County and State Meetings 
Give Less Time to Miscellaneous 
Talk, Speeches, Resolutions, Etc., 
and More Time to Real Codperation 


“YX7E DIDN’T get started on the 
right basis in this county,” 
writes the secretary of a County Un- 
ion. “The original organizer exag- 
gerated to the ex- 
tent of telling 
them they could 
buy things for al- 
most nothing if 
they would join 
the Union,” etc. 
And this reminds 
me that the criti- 
cisms of President 
: McAuliffe, of Kan- 
MR. GREEN sas, on this point 
are not without reason. The original 
landslide to the Farmers’ Union in 
the Southern states was produced 
largely by appeals to “feelings” and 
sentiment rather than a presentation 
of practical business ideas. The idea 
of getting something for “almost 
nothing” will always be responded to 
by thoughtless and thriftless people 
—and they feel keenly disappointed 
when they fail to realize a hundred 
cents on the dollar from an invest- 
ment of nothing. It isn’t any wonder 
that swift reaction follows any meth- 
od of organizing that holds out the 
hope of getting something for almost 
nothing. I am fully aware that many 
of the favored classes in this country 
are all the time getting something for 
nothing, but it isn’t done in legiti- 
mate ‘business or under equitable eco- 
nomic conditions. 
xk 


And, as Brother MicAuliffe inti- 
mates, the local organizer who held 
out excessive claims and appealed to 
sentiment is not the only one who 
is responsible for error of judg- 
ment. In our state and _ national 
meetings being “long and strong on 
needed legislation, both state and 
national” instead of “making use of 
the opportunity for self-help offered 
by the Farmers’ Union,” so as to 
make membership in the Union a real 
asset, represents some of the misdir- 
rected energy that has done nothing 
towards keeping alive the Local Un- 
ions, which must live through the 
transaction of codperative business 
in executive meetings if they live at 
all. 

I like President McAuliffe’s in- 
struction to his organizers not to or- 
ganize new Locals if the farmers uni- 
ting to form such Locals don’t intend 
to cooperate along business lines and 
actually do business both in buying 
their supplies and selling their pro- 
ducts. The same rule should apply 
with even more emphasis in re-or- 
ganizing a delinquent Local Union 
because its members went to sleep on 
their opportunities and refused to 
transact ‘business for themselves. 

* ok x 


“Do Business,” is a good motto to 
build or rebuild under. While it may 
in some instances require time to de- 
velop a cooperative selling proposi- 
tion, it need not take long to get in 





the habit of buying codperatively, and 
a Local Union that does not buy its 
supplies collectively is lacking in the 
thing that is necessary to keep it 
alive, and that thing is just one busi- 
ness leader who will get on the job of 
buying and stay on the job, giving 
some of his time and maybe using 
some_of his own financial resources, 
temporarily at least, to get the busi- 
ness started. 

I sincerely hope that the basis of 
our activity in North Carolina this 
year will be under the motto “Do 
Business” in every Local Union in 
the state, and that when the time for 
the next state meeting comes, we 
shall have laid the foundation so 
firmly upon this basis, that the pro- 
ceedings of the session will be re- 
markable for two things,—first, a 
Minimum amount of resolutions, and 
set speeches, and written addresses, 
and second, for a maximum amount 
of discussion by members who are 
doing business in their Local and 
County Unions. aa, Gre 


What Is Your Sunday School and 
Church Doing to Help the 
Community? 


Eigen is a question which should ap- 
peal directly to each one of us. It 
iS a vital question, and one which 
vitally concerns not only the church 
and Sunday School 
membership, but 
the entire com- 
munity as well. 

Any community 
with a good live, 
aggressive church 
and progressive 
Sunday School is 
a good community 
in which to live. 

MR. WRIGHT These are invalu- 
able assets to any neighborhood, 
though often too lightly esteemed. 

The writer knows more than one 
community in his own county which 
has been literally transformed by the 
earnest work of a few devoted men 
and women who were willing to pay 
the price that their neighborhood 
might be the better. In one of these 
Sunday schools, and a rural Sunday 
school too, was developed a spirit 
which veritably made anew the 
church and revolutionized the entire 
community. The superintendent of 
this school having caught a vision of 
better things, gathered about himself 
a few men and women who were im- 
bued with like aspirations and de- 
sires, and with their help new plans 
were discussed and adopted which ul- 
timately have Christianized practi- 
cally the whole community. 

Among the plans used were con- 
tests for new scholars, contests for 
attendance, contests among the var- 
ious classes for the honor of having 
the banner which designated that 
particular class as the banner class 
for that month. New Sunday school 
and church music was introduced, a 
singing school was taught after the 
busy season was over, or after crops 
were laid by. Picnics were arranged, 
a Sunday school library was put in, 
and good literature was provided for 
the entire school, including several 
copies of a juvenile paper. The school 
was organized into classes, the Ba- 
raca and Philathea classes playing an 
important part in the activities of the 
school and also of the church as well. 
A system of prizes and rewards was 
perfected which stimulated attend- 
ance among the primary classes. 
When the time for the annual revival 
came on in the autumn it seemed as 
if the fields were already ripe unto 
the harvest, so great was the ingath- 
ering into the fold. At least ninety 
per cent of these uniting themselves 
with the church had been active pu- 
pils of the Sunday school. 





Why cannot the work accomplish- 
ed in that Sunday school and church 
be duplicated in many, many places 
all over the South? Are there other 
places that need this transformation? 
Are there places where the attend- 
ance upon the Sunday school and 
upon the church service is not just 
what its membership would have it 
be? Is there a place where a little 
personal work might count mightily 
for the moral and the social uplift of 
the community? If so, then here is a 
field for the activities of some one 
who does not feel willing to let 
things take care of themselves. 

It is the faithful few in all the ages 
that have wrought things worth 
while, and who have not been con- 
tent with aught save that of a life of 
service for the Master and for hu- 
manity. Have we done what we 
could? Has it been our policy to help 
instead of to hinder, to praise instead 
of to criticise? Oh, it is so easy to 
do the latter. When things go wrong 
any where it is so plain that some 
one else could have done better un- 
der the same conditions, and among 
the same environments and human 
nature is so prone to say it might 
have been different. Let us learn to 
be charitable. 


If your church has no Sunday 
school, then won’t you see if some- 
thing cannot be done in this direct- 
ion? Help the cause by your pres- 
ence at each service. So often are 
those who lead discouraged by the 
absence of those whom we may rea- 
sonably expect to attend. Your pas- 
tor expects your presence at the 
church service. Do you attend as 
regularly as you should do, and are 
you always prompt? 
personal questions, but that kind of 
question is needed now and then, of- 
ten to remind us of duties forgotten. 

May each church of every denom- 
ination have a well-conducted, well- 
patronized Sunday school before the 
end of the present year, and may we, 
each and all, do our whole duty to 
God, and to our fellow man. 


GC. i We 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has been active and firm this 

week, and prices have risen into new high 
ground. At Savannah, good middling is 
pushing close to 22 cents, and a good deal of 
cotton is being turned into cash at the high 
level. New crop months are even stronger 
than the old crop, indicating that spinners 
are willing and prepared to pay these prices 
for another crop. Not much fresh cotton is 
coming into sight, and it looks as though 
there may not be as much in the country as 
was counted on. Not very much more is 
now available for export, although foreign 
buyers are considerably short in their tak- 
ings. 

Early prospects for the new crop are not 
particularly cheerful. Despite the great in- 
centive of the high prices, it now appears 
that the acreage is rather less than last 
year's, and the condition not as good as at 
this season last year. The world needs a 
crop not only equal to last year’s but about 
2,000,000 baies larger. Consumption for this 
year is running about 2,000,000 bales more 
than the crop, and there will be no surplus 
carried over to help out. 


As much will be 
wasted next season as was used this season 
under a continuance of present conditions, 
and restorations o fpeace would bring a vast 
increase to the demand, with nothing at all 
to satisfy such increase. 

Our cottonseed oil has enormously helped 
out the situation in the lard supply, and this 
one of the most important food items, The 
high prices bear eloquent testimony to the 
great usefulness of our cotton crop, and we 


alone can make the cotton, Our farmers are 
growing more food crops, of course; this is 
well, and it means vastly increased inde- 


pendence next fall But the country and 
the world will need the cotton, and we on 
our part, will need the money for it. We 
have less acreage in cotton; we have the 
weevil and other restrictions to producing 
cotton. The proper course then is to work 
as never before, and make each acre produce 
as much as the natural restrictions will ad- 
mit of. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 





“I want to look at some canes,” said a 
Magnificent young man to the shop-keeper, 
“and I’m in a great hurry.” 
sir,’"’ responded the shopkeeper, very much 
flurried “Here, James,’’ to shop assistant, 
“show this gentleman s»me _ hurricanes.’’-— 


These are very | 
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In homes 
where Quality and Satis- 
faction are first essentials— 


there you will find 


HALLMARK 


Men who dress well, know that every 
HALLMARK is “Standard in Quality, 
Fabric and Workmanship”—exclusive 
and distinctive in pattern — Fade- 
proof Colors, of course. Full fashioned 
body. French or laundered cuffs. 
At your dealers at the price you 
like to pay. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N: 
Makers of SLIDEWELL Collars 


Spray Iobacco 
«@, 2077 Worm 
AR 
















Hand-worming must go. For 
one Monarch Dust Gun can 
do the work of ten men. It 


Hand-worming kills but 
two-thirds of the worms, 
leaves a sécond crop. Ten 
men for one day cost $10. 
b * The Monarch Dust Gun 
costs but $10 and lasts 

a life time 


A powerful fan forces out the ‘ 
heaviest poisons, settling in a 
cloud on every inch of surface. All 
lumps are broken up—no lumps to burn 
the leaf—no clogging. Most powerful 
gun made for dusting tobacco or truck 
Sent upon receipt of $10. Order now. % 

Our valuable booklet, ‘How to Spray ¥ 
Tobacco,” written by anexperienced to- 
bacconistand prices on spray ii 
sent free, 

W. C. SLATE 
The Farmer Seedsman 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 

Box 738 South Boston, Va. 





cena en 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by — 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain, Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof, 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects ' 
bubrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fam case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burbs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS~ 
the difference isinside. Catalog free. 

\ WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX-27,' RONDA, H.C. 























“Yes, sir: yes, | 


DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in Center of Each Roll. 


L-ply. .ccceeee Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet......... 
B-PAY. wcccccce Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.. 
B-PIY. .ccccese Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet......... 





Write for Samples 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 


Make money and 
save money by 
canning surplus 
vegetables, fruit and berries. Our 
PERFECTION is simplest, most 
practical canner made. Small size 
“aa sets on stove; other sizes have fire- 
m™ box to burn wood, corn cobs and 
4 trash. Catalogfree. Lowest Prices 
; THE SPOTLESS CO. 
**The South’s Mail Order House”* 
475 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 
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LINDLEY’S CATALOG OF a 
TREES 


New varieties, new pictures 
{four in color), new descrip- 
tions of trees, bs, fruits 
for the South. 

Send Today for a Copy. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progvessive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each number or (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage. alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











Holstein Heifer Calves—Nicely marked, 
from heavy milkers. Fernwood Farm, Wau- 
watosa, Bid ise onsin 





JERSEYS 
For Sale—Registered Jersey cows and 
heifers. G. W. Murray, Clare mont, be OF 


Bargain quick buyer. ~ One registered Jer- 





sey bull, eighteen months old. H. G. Mum- 
ford, Ayden, N. C. 

Registered Jersey Bull, re ady for service, 
$50. Younger bulls, $25. Ten registered 
Jersey cows, 2 to 6 years old. Bred for but- 
ter, Tuberculin tested by government. Ev- 
ergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 
a DOGS 
we uiereed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va 

Fox Hounds ~ for - Sale—Deep tiver Farm, 


Ramseur, N. C. 








| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. 
work. Good profits. 
Concord, Ga. 


“Summer work for | teachers, farmers, , col- 
lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 





Orna- 
Light pleasant 
Smith Bros,, Dept. 26, 


trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
For Sale—Four pure-bred Hampshire ram 
lambs. Pedigree and transfer furnished at 
time of sale. Write Office of Beef Cattle and 











Sheep or pe meeransi Box 237, West Ral- 
eigh, N NaS 
HORSES AND “JACKS ~ 

Shetland Ponies—Special summer sale. 
Write, Ernest Andrews, Bristol, Tenn. 

Imported i Hackney Stallion for sale at 
sacrifice price. For information apply to 
Geo. L. Cooke, Franklinton, N. C. 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1.200. Tuition 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


al 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Holstein and Jersey cattle. 
Lawn Stock Farm, Mooresville, N. C 


Wanted—Single Standard Polled Hereford 
bull, Southdown ewes, ram. Poland-China 
pigs for peas, beans, four year Guernsey bull. 
L. L. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 





Oak 





CULTIVATORS AND CROP 
CULTIVATION 


Il—One-horse Versus Two-horse 
Cultivators 
[Under the above heading a series of five 


articles will appear. These articles should 
be read by -very farmer interested in rais- 
ing a maximum corn or cotton crop.] 
CONOMY is now the watchword of 
every American, whether he is a 
farmer, a manufacturer, a merchant, 
or a soldier. We must raise more and 
waste less foodstuffs. We must do 
more work in less time than it has 
taken before. Now is the time for 
every farmer who has 10 or 15 acres 
or more of corn or cotton to save 
time and labor and grow a bigger 
crop by using two-horse wheeled cul- 
tivators instead of the one-horse 
Georgia stock or side-harrow. Just 
as good, and in many cases better, 
work can be done with a two-horse 
wheeled cultivator than with a one- 
horse machine which must be run 
twice to the row. But the best thing 
about it is that the work of one man 
is done away with. Why use two 
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LIVESTOCK | 








For Sale—Fifty cattle, twenty of them 




















calves. One stallion 6 years; one jack; one Cowpeas—Any quantity, Write Robert 
stallion colt, 1l-year-old; 4 jennetts, think Hackney, Durham, N. C., for prices. 
BERKSHIRES they are all in foal. Bloodhound puppies. PECAN TREES 
Poland-China boars. Cc. C. Combs, Gum ft ——— wt 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- Neck, N. C. All about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
ersburg, Va. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and POTATOES 
fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. len POULTRY AND EGGS Sweet "Potato PF lante—Nancy Hall, Barine 
Choice Berkshire boar pigs, sired by ger Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thousand. 
Dukes Champion 12th. A. C. Jenkins, West- LEGHORNS ______ | Send postage if by parcel post. J. B. Bar- 
minster, S.C. Day old Chicks 10 cents each. 1,500 due | ringer, Newton, N. C. 
For Sale—Registered Berkshi igs, first | to hatch June 13th. Hens $1 each. Trap- Carolina grown Lookout Mountain tae 
Guality. Oak Ueeve Steck Farm. Fy A Lit- nested strain of White Leghorns. Franktin . in po 


aker, Concord, N. C. 


Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Choice registered Berkshire pigs from ex- 
tremely prolific dams, $7 up. Burton Cilod- 
felter, Statesville, N. C. 


Berkshires of quality. Boars, bred gilts 
and pigs for sale. Registered, fine individ- 
uals, no scrubs. P. O. Myhand, Rt. 1, West 
Point, Ga. 











‘DUROC-JERSEYS __ 
Registered | Durocs—Choice pigs, bred 
Tight, priced right. Claude Jenkins, Shel- 


by ville, Tenn. 


For Sale—Pure-bred 
two months old. 
North Carolina. 

Registered male Duroc-Jersey pigs for 
sale. Fifteen to twenty-two and a half dol- 
lars each. W. R. Brigham, Dublin, Ga. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey — One-year-old, 
best blood in the South. First check of $35 
gets him. C, W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Fine pure-bred Duroc boar pigs, sons of 
our great son of Defender. Registration pa- 
pers furnished. Knapp School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Pure-bred Durocs—Registered and guar- 
anteed to please. Priced low, quality high. 
Write for prices. J. L. Skinner, Littleton, 
North Carolina. 


~“Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
Leon Bailey, Chadbourn, 

















For Sale—A few choice registered Duroc 
boars ready for light service. Defender 
flood, as good as the best, $17.50 each. F. P. 
Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Six good Duroc cholera immuned service 
boars, weighing 200 pounds. Will sell at 
$35 each as long as they last. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


— 8 or Sale—Pure-bred 
not registered, 








~ Duroc-. Jersey boar, 
but from registered stock on 


both sides. Weighs about 300 pounds gross, 
2 years old. First check for $40 gets him. 
J. E. Lang, Hamohon, N. C. 





Oo. I. C’s. 


For Sale—O. I, C. Pigs. Registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 


POLAND- CHINA 


~~ Registered ‘Poland- China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
eex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W, Johnson, Danville, Ky. 














First $15 check buys 3 months Poland- 
China herd boar’ prospect. .Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Late checks returned. Mc- 


Mahon Bros. ., Sevierville, Tenn. 


~~ Big ty pe Poland-China Pigs for sale. These 
pigs are sired from the largest boar in the 
South. Weight, 1,000 pounds at two years 
old. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
B. O. Holmes, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Eight 
Angus Cattle, all 
Catawba, N, C. 


Angus Bull for Sale—Fine registered four 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bull, Eric Brown 
172204, bred by A. L. French of Virginia. 
In good condition and for quick sale will sell 
for $300 Write quick. John P. Cheney, 
Marietta, Ga 








registered Aberdeen- 
ages. John LL. Murray, 








_DEVONS | 





Over 20 years experience 


with registered 

Devon cattle. Choicest breeding. Bred cows. 

and heifers for sale. E. G. Palmer, Ridge- 
’ 


way, S. ¢ 
‘ ie ‘GUERNSEYS 

Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Live 
Gue 








tock—Guernseys 
rnsey heifer calves, 


wanted. Registered 
good stock. W. G 





Yeager, Lexington, N. © 

HOLSTEINS 
“Hol tein | Calves—Both sexes, 15-16th pure, 
225 each, Crated for shipment anywhere. 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitwater, 
Wisconsin. 





Franklin, Va. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns. 
Whites (Wyckoff strain). Eggs per 15, 75c; 
Blacks, $1. Both Great Northern Winter 
Layers. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Vigorous Baby Chicks—( Young's strain) 
Single Comb White Leghorns, 10c each, 
hatches every Tuesday, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Eggs $4 per 100; $1 per 17. Carl Gil- 
liland, Siler City, N. C. 


Baby Chix—20,000_ Young’s “strain Single 
Comb White Leghorn chix, for June delivery, 
at 10c each, in lots of 25 or more. Place 
your order immediately from this advertise- 
ment. Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama 
Leghorn Farms ¢ Co. Ensley, Ala. 


Poultry Yards, 











For Sale—In 0 order to make room for my 
new stock I offer for sale a limited number 
of pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn 
cocks, which were tested and registered by 
Purdue University, each carrying the num- 
ber of their pedigree. For immediate ship- 
ment, will sell these at $2 each, cash with 
order; stock fully guaranteed. Hillacres 
Farm, Tryon, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Single Comb Reds, 1916— Trio (pulle ts lay- 
ing) $5. Won first cockerel, second pen 
State Show 1917. Catalog. Eggs reduced, 
$1.25 15. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, 
North Carolina. 

WYANDOTTES 

White Wyandottes are great layers. E 

$1.20 postpaid. Sunnyside, » Jonesville, Va 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Eggs, 








Sees 





re duce da to ro $1.5 





15 Indian Game 


toes, $4.75 per bushel. 
$1.25 peck. 
per bushel, 
pany, 


Less than bushel lots, 
Green Mountain potatoes, $4.75 
or $1.25 peck. Kirby Seed Com- 
Gaftney, S. <. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS “AND PL ANTS” 


Nice Cc 









abbage Plants—$1.50 thousand; 
sweet potato and tomato, $2.50; 10,000, $20; 
lettuce. $1.50. Cash. Tidewater Plant Co., 


a re ankl in, Va. 





Cabbage, Collard, Tomato Plants—Leading 
varieties for summer, fall gardens. 1,000 
$1.50. Express, 500 $1.25; 300 75c. Postpaid. 
J. T. Councill, Franklin, Va. 

Wanted to buy Lookout Mountain Seed 
Potatoes, Abruzzi Rye, Crimson Clover and 
Fulghum oats. Write us what you will 


have to offer and what you want for it. 
Rumble & Wensel & Co., Natchez, Miss. 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE iT 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


1 SaBLACKMAN 
MEDICATE 
SALT SRIF | 


ys mts 
‘ ‘A WORM MEDICINE ¢ 
* AND STOCK TONIC # 
SOLD ON AGUAPANTED £ 
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Aniconas, #15. Some grand birds ‘tor sale | BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
at reduced price. “Marence Shenk, L is 
Virginia. CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
BEANS CH U R N 

Early Chinese Velvet Beans—T he > rankest Fa, gat a , oe 
growing early variety, two dollars fifty bed lg ne 
cents per ‘bushel, best for soil building and } Strongly made, white cedar 
for hay. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. or oak. Barrel Churns, 6 to 

——- | on ® Cylinder Churns 

Ninety-Day Velvet weann, 2.25; Mammoth an (6 10 gallons Write for 
Yellow Soja beans, $5. Taylor and Black }| eatalog of “South’s Mail Or- 
peas, finest seed, $3.25 chee In new Triple } der House.’ 
B, seamless cotton bags. Ray Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N.C. THE SPOTLESS CO. 

BERMUDA 475 Shockoe Lane, 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma | Richmond, Virginia. 
Valley. Pure, new crop Free samples and 
planting instructions. Thousands of satis- 
fied customers. The South’s best pasture = 
grass. Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound 
smaller lots. Delivered your station. R. We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
S. Stitt & Son, Drawer A. Yuma, Arizona. Poultry in the South. What have you to 
= me = ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
— a CANE SEED as with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 

Early Amber Cane Seed, recleaned, new ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


crop, at $3.75 per bushel. 
lots, $1 per peck. 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Less than bushel 
Kirby Seed Company, 








“CLOVER | 
Wanted—Fifty thousand pounds Crimson 
Clover in chaff, native grown. Submit sam- 
ple representing stock, and we will make 








offer. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. Cc. 
<a CORN 
Bige’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 


fully for more 
Carolina 


than 20 years. Examine North 
Experiment Stations records 5 
years. $1.25 peck; two pecks, $2.50; $4 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scot:and Neck, 
North Carolina. . 
PEAS 

We Buy Field Peas—State 
first letter or wire. H. G. 
} Cc. 


your best price 
Mumford, Ayden, 


Iron peas, $3.75 bushel; 
$3.50 bushel; Mixed pez 
Brabham peas, $4 bushel. 
pa any, Gaffney, S 


Choice 


bs dae merge peas, 
3.5 bushel; 
“lite ‘See dad Com- 


seed field peas for sale at $3.25 per 


bushel f. 0. b. here. Send check with order 
to save time. If sold out will promptly re- 
turn. H. O. Long, Silverstreet, S. C 





WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. I 
£ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


men where one can do the same work 
and do it even better? 

A good two-horse wheeled culti- 
vator of the walking type will cost 
from $25 to $30, or about $10 more 
than two one-horse walking culti- 
vators. But the one-horse machines 
require a man for each, and figuring 
the cost of this extra labor at 75 
cents per day, the saving will pay 
this $10 in about 13 days or one sea- 
son’s work, and the cultivator will 
have paid for itself in less than 40 
days. If there is any easier way in 
which a farmer can save money we 
want to know about it. With labor 
getting more scarce every day and 
going up to at least $1 and even high- 
er, every measure should be taken 
which will result in some such mate- 
rial saving. 


There is very little to choose be- 
tween the two-horse walking wheel- 
ed cultivator and the two-horse rid- 
ing cultivator. The former is cheaper 
and has less wearing parts, while the 
riding cultivator usually has a great- 
er variety of adjustments and is 
easier to handle in order to do good 
work. Either type of two-horse cul- 
tivator can now be equipped with any 
style of shovels or teeth, and this is 
a very desirable feature, because it is 
often advisable to change from one 
kind of cultivation to another during 
the same crop. For example, a riding 
cultivator can be equipped with disk 
gangs in preparing the beds for rows. 
Later when the crop comes on these 
disk gangs can be replaced by skovel 
or spring-tooth attachments. If a 
farmer has only a few acres of a crop 
to cultivate he may find the five shov- 
el, adjustable, one-horse cultivator 
or the diverse or “Gee-Whizz” ma- 
chine very satisfactory. 

F. R. JONES. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing § Saturday, May 26: 
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Town 6 {2 5}e5 (8s 
O16 wine ia, 
Asheville : . .]$9.00/$1.50| .... 
Charlotte 0) 75|° 8.50) 1:00|$6.50 
Durham ... ‘ BOO neal et cian 
Fayetteville 4 2.50] 8.00) 1.00} .... 
Greenville : 3.00) 7.00] 1.00) 2.:: 
Lumberton SOUL. 6 srg Boal eee "| ee 
aleigh | 1.87 2.75|10.00} 1.25] 6.00 
Scotland } | 1/99 85 «+.-| 9.00] 1.00) .... 
Winston-Salem | 1.75] .82 2.65] ....| 1.15} 5.00 
Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, $1, hag gp oC 


(delivered in ey Ly $1.8914@1.81%); No. 2 
saris $1.75@1.66% (delivered in Baleish, ih 30 


No. I Irish Potatoes, per barrel: 
@10; Philadelphia, $10@10.75; 
Cc leveland, $9.50@10.50; 
$9.25@9.50. 


No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: 


New York, $9.50 
Baltimore, $9@9.75; 
Cincinnati, $9.50; Pittsburg, 


3 New York, $1.50@2.75 (Jer. 
bsk.); Philadelphia, $2.75@3 hor. ); Boston, $6@6.50 
(N. C. bbl. crt.); Baltimore, $5@6 (bbl.). 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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Boalzoal al aol me ine 
Asheville |$0.55/$0.41)$0. 28/$0.25/$0.17| ..... 
Charlotte ) .50) .45] .30) 125) .15)$14.00 
Durham +50; .40) £30 ee are 
Fayetteville ....... | 45] .45} .30| 20) 15] 15.00 
Greenville oa conn S| #240] #150] 12°00 
Lumberton | | 45] 80] 2... 2]... 
MIAN sic s sae BM BOI (Bes, SERN ones 
Scotland Neck .... +40) .27} 25] .14] 15.00 
Winston-Salem 40) .35 "| -19| 15.50 
Butter—Chicago, 40@43ce (creamery); New York, 
33@41l4ec (extra); New Orleans, 40c (fancy creamery). 
Eggs—Chicago, 33%@35 (firsts); New York, 371%4@ 


39c (extra fine); New Orleans, 30c (Western). 


PRICES oF. COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 











The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. {The moe 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’* W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











It is the duty of every 
home to fly a 


United States Flag. 

Ve will send postpaid for $2 a 

a « a 7 ee flag. Sewed 
ATLANTA SALES Cco., 

1004 Candler Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 




















Town Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 

OCUBPINUD. 66256000800 | 20.75 | $0.60 | 
BUOEUOIG -sccsccecuses | 20.00 | ye eoee 
Fayetteville ........ } 20.25 | 5 | 2700 
Greenville .......06. 19.63 | 80 ree 
Lumberton .........| 19.00 | wack’ aa 
PERIAIGN sicieisis oseeas } 20.50 } 83 2700 
Scotland Neck os 20.00 | -85 rn 








| COMING MEETINGS, ETC, | 


§ UNMER School for Teachers, Agricultural 





and Engineering College, West Raleigh, 

. C., June 12-July 27. 

Summer Course in Agriculture, Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, July 2—Au- 
gust 4. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 15, 16, 17. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 

Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


horhood, 


~\ 
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Saturday, June 9, 1917] 


(17) 685 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


PLO LOLI OO 





Several Fine, Registered 


——BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 

30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 

Durham, North Carolina. 























Tormentor, 
families. 











| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


_MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage ana Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand by express, 100 50c; 300 $1.10; 
500 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid. Pepper and 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail. Extra fine plants ready now. Oakliu 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


We are in the market for ten 
bushels Abruzzi Rye, 





~ thousand 
and twenty-five thous- 
and bushels Appler and Fulghum Oats for 
July and August delivery. Send samples 
and state quantity you have to offer. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

Tar Heel Black, and Mammoth Brown Soy 
Beans, $4 per bushel. Clay and Wonderful 
peas, $3.50 per bushel, here; in quantities of 
5 bushels or more. Poultry feeds, hominy, 
feed cats and corn, field and garden seed. E. 
P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


April Leghorn 
laying stock, 
Collie pups, $5. 
Maryland. 











pullets, trapnested, heavy 
T5c, Duroc pigs, $15 pair. 
Altavista Farm, Darlington, 





Cnly few more tons twenty per cent Cot- 
tonseed Meal. Our price thirty dollars, f. o. 
b. Mills. Cash with order. Winston Grain 
Co., Winston-Salem, N, C, 


Fresh Supply of our Famous Sugar House 
Molasses to be shipped from Winston, N. C., 
at die gallon in 5 and 10-gallon kegs. Order 
at once before supply exhausted. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 


One “Red Bird” § $45 b bicycle | sold b3 by | Sim- 
mons Hardware Co.,—‘‘Keen Kutter” people 
equipped with $4 saddle search-light, punc- 





ture proof tires and coaster brake. Run 
about 100 miles. First = for $25 gets it. 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. 


Wool is wanted—We are. ‘paying | 48 to 52 

ents per pound for wool, free of burs, burry 
oan according to quantity of burrs in it. 
We charge no commission or freight. Checks 
mailed same day wool arrives. Shipping 
tags furnished upon request. Old Dominion 
Hide & Fur Company, Richmond, _Va 


PRINTED STATION ERY 


Slank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
biank paper in @ pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


"rite for 
arixe r, 

















Joe A. 


list of farms for sale, 
Goldsboro, Cc, 
300 acres, near 


“town, “phone, R. F. Dp: 
Cleared, $3.800. 


Box 12, Victoria, Va. 

acre tichland silt loam 
farm for sale. Seventy acres cleared and in 
high state of cultivation. No waste and 
lands lie almost level. Good farm buildin: 
Plenty timber for farm purposes. Price two 
thousand dollars, Terms if wanted. J. W. 
Howell, Box 434, Brookhaven, Miss. 





Two hundred 





Two hundred and forty acres 
and in cultivation. Two good three-room 
houses, small barn, just out of corporate 
limits Leary. Woodland watered with never 
dry spring, and fine for pasture, Good farm 
land and well located as to schools and 
churches, Fifteen dollars per acre. Geo. W. 
Hi immond, Le eary, Ga. 


nine cleared 





Three and Five-Acre C ity Farms—Very 
fertile. Almost in city limits of Richmond, 
Va. Farm size of 40 city lots, with bunga- 
- and other improvements, costs less than 
a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful climate. 








Good jobs in Richmond. (Population 200,- 
000). For particulars and excursion rates 
address K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Room _ 606 


Ric hmond, Va, 





“One hundred acres within corporate limits 
town of Leary, tifty cleared, thirty of which 
Planted in young budded pecan trees, seed- 
ing One acre to plant fifteen in asparagus 
this fall, wooded land watered; fine for pas- 
ture; unfenced; one good three-room house, 
small barn. Price thiriy dollars per acre 
and will lease from purchaser if desired, 
paying handsome_ returns on investment. 
Ge o. W. '. Hammond, Leary, Ga. 


“For _ Sale—Having 
southside to the 





removed from the 
northern neck of Virginia, I 
offer for the first time my home and farm 
for sale at a sacrifice. 100 acres, gray soil 
with red clay subsoil, in Lunenburg County, 
Virginia, 343 miles from three railroad sta- 


tions; barbed wire fence all round it; 30 
acres in cultivation, ten acres badly run 
down. Every kind of grain, potato, cotton 
and tobacco grows profitably; forty thous- 
anc eet of saw timber; fifty acres pasture 
wate.cd by never failing creek and spring; 
sSeven-room residence recently repaired, 
front and back porches, on shady hill over- 


looking two public roads; convenient to good 
market, church, high school and good neigh- 
bors. R. F. D. daily mail at the gate. No 
better apple land in Virginia. Price $2.500, 
'; cash; balance to suit at six per cent. M. 
k.. Cooper, owner, Heathsville, Va. 








BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 












Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














Mares. 


Wants. 


“Bohemian King 2410” 


Plantation Walkers, 
First cost—Breeders’ 


———- KENTUCKY SADDLERS 

MAMMOTH JACKS 

——-SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 

POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 
0 


ea HOGS 
——-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 
Registered Stallions and 


Delivery Guaranteed. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 








Prices. Safe 
Write us fully your 





Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King” 





BERKSHIRES 


PRD PRED Ieernr”rn 





25 Fall and Winter Boars 
25 Fall and Winter Gilts 
100 Spring Pigs 
The above offspring is from our noted prize-win 


type that the discriminating breeder desires. 


All stock over six months old immune. Buy 
sow now to inerease your meat supply befor 
prices are prohibitive, or a boar to improve th 
stock already on hand. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner. 


te 


ning Sires and Dams which carry the size and 


A. M. Swinnerton, Mor. 


a 
e 
ie 


DUROC. JERSEY 


DODO OOo 


ween 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 


quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 











HIGH we 4 —— DARD 25th—Champion 


I won first’ on sow and pigs 
months pigs. 8 weeks old pigs, 
months old, $20 to $25 pair. 
to litter. Three five months eld Boars, $15 eact 


W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, 


$16 pair; 3 to 


--—LARGE BERKSHIRES—-- 


Boar 
GREENWOOD *LONGFELLOW—Junior Champion 
first on under oes 


Twelve to thirteen 


Timmonsville, S. C. 


1. 





ESSEX 
PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


PARRA AR enn 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


herr 


ANGUS CATTL Both sexes, all ages, best 

strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


eee 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A Holstein owner knows that he holds as an 
asset something more than size, weight, individ- 
uality, breeding and the highest standard of pro- 


ductiveness. He knows that he is a partner, di- 
rectly and indirectly, in all of the progressive ef- 


forts of the Holstein-Friesian Association, and 
also in its financial soundness and mighty pres- 
tige He benefits from its annual prize offerings 


and its yearly educational publicity 
campaign costing $25,000. The official records of 
its advanced Registry Office establish for his cows 
positive and relatively high market values. Since 
1908 the average auction price of Holsteins has 
increased to 95> per head. There’s big money in 
the big ‘‘ Baek and White Holsteins.’ ; 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Assoctation of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














““MOHEGANITES” 
Pure-bred 


Holstein - Friesians 
We offer a few well 

Calves 

Calves. 


bred 3 ull 
and Heifer 


MOHEGAN FARM, 
Box B, Peekskill, N. Y. 














High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Veeautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bull. $25, crated, f.o.b. 
THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 

















a 
FAIR VIEW FARM 


Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


World’s Champion; 





A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
Service Boars for farmer or 
breeder; Pigs of all ages that are good enough for 


apy man. Nothing under $15. No scrubs. 
AIR VIEW FARM, 
Palmetto, Georgia. 


: 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-China Pigs, sex 
no kin, from large smooth boars 
and sows. 

W. J. DUPREE, 
Watsonburg, North Carolina. 











Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. | Monroe, Orange County, New York. 
_.. POLAND-CHINAS _| BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS went smates. 


Fashionably bred Service Buils from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 








Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 








CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 
Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 








Letter From P. A. Ackerman of New York:— 
“Received the sow yesterday. She is fine.’’ 
Four recent exportations of sows to South Ame 
have taken all sows bred for spring farrow. We } 
some remarkably good young boars for sale. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 
Box 60, 


Dundee, N. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


rica | 


lave 





Old and Cholera t!mmuned. 
PLENTY OF SPRING PIGS that represent the 
blood lines in America. 
If you want the large, prolific kind, 
Prices Most Reasonable. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. 


SPECIAL—! TRIED BERKSHIRE BOAR, 15 months 


best 


we have them. 


Cc. 





Of large litters. Bred Gilts or 
Champions or first prize 
each. 


BE. EB. PETRY. Hillsboro, N. 


Sows, $40 up. 


—BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES— 


animals at state fairs, $100 
I breed my winners and young stock for sale. 


C. 





DUROC-JERSEY 








FAIRVIEW FARM 
“The Home of the Winners” 


Breeders of 


The 1100-pound giant, 
heads our herd, 
(43979), 
fy’s monder (206029). 

We Are Offering Some Choice Bred 

Gilts and a Few Good Fail Boars. 
Visit our herd of Big Types, or 
wants. Years of 
in starting a herd. 


J. P. & W. H. PEACOCK, Props. 


Sensation Select 
assisted by The 


write us yo 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
enteein 
Tax Payer’s Model #1. (88461) and Duf- 


experience enable us to assist you 


ur 


> 


BIG OX HERD OF REGISTERED 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 





v4 

















Cochran, Georgia. 
! 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 
| winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything 


registered. Everything guaranteed. 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 


McCullers, N. 


c. 





THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 


weighed over 750 pounds at 17 months old and 
A superior lot of Pigs by Superba Ox which 
will go 1,000 pounds at maturity, he by Superba 
| which was Grand Champion at the World’s Fair 
| and other states. The best living blood represent- 
ed in my _ herd. Feeding instructions with all 
orders and safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Write me. 
WOODLAWN, VA. 


E. W. JONES, 
POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra larse boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN, 


Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready fur shipment. kamous 
for growing into 1,000-Ib. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P, Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, Illinois. 


O.1. Cs. 


“—PURE- BRED oO. 
Ready May 25th, at $12.50 each, 
$24 per pair, no akin, pedigreed. 
Sired by 6 boars of the higghest 
breeding, including a son of 




















POLAND 








{. Cc. PIGS— 








“Schoolmaster,,’ Grand Champion 
International Stock Show, Chicago, 1916, the $800 
boar. . t. EN BEDFORD, VA. 





Oo I C’s Choice lot of Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks 
ome @old, at $12.50 each. One pair, no akin, 
at $25, or one trio at $35, registered. All from heavy- 
weight sows and sired by heavy-weight, prize-winning 
boars of the highest quality. Write me. 
R. Q@. OWEN, Route |, 


TAMWORTHS 
PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 


| TAMWORTH ! ready for service, for sale at 


ressonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


Bedford, Va. 











D. 3. Lybrook, Mgr., R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
TO ee ee 


Largest Exhibition Herd In the ‘South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 


Columbia, South Carolina, 








a Grand Champion 
King the Col. No. 727 
each $15, registered. Engaging a litter of 10 
John’s Orion Again, $20 Going fast. 
at once THE tOGAL, hie, - 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., R. 4 Timmonsville, S. 


ars and Sows sired by 8S. 





Send ¢ 


Spring Boars out of daughter of Old Perfect Top Col., 


Out of litters of 12 and 14, 


by 
heck 


c. 





| When writing advertisers, 


mention 
| Progressive Farmer, 


The 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


" ABERDEEN- ANGU I am offering a num- 
ber of young Bulls, 
— Cows and Heifers, good 
individuals and alt bred, at moderate prices 
Stock ‘registered. 
| 3 D. BLACKWELL, 





Fayette, 


Kentucky Holsteins 
culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON &BOWLES. Bardstown, Ky 


GUERNSEYS 7 


Four Pure-bred Bulls for Sale 


1 Pure-bred Registered Guernsey Bull, 2 years old. 

1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 

1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull, 
id. 











5 years old 


18 months 


old. 
1 Pure-bred Registered Hereford Bull Calif, 2 
months old 


HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
R. F. D. No. 6, Rock Hill, S. C. 














JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


WE will glad- 
ly mail on 
request the 1917 
issue of 


“* Meri- 
dale Jerseys,” the 
business story of a 
business herd. 


AYER & McKINNEY 


300 Chestaut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








11111!!! RAISE MORE BEEF |!"' 


wr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Ralser:—You will i 
nur beef output by using registered Short 
The Shorthorn is the great improver 


ase ye 


bit Bulls 


Mr. Dairyman:—Select your Bull from a Short- 








Missouri. 
j 


horn strain showing a milk tendency. The calves 
from him will sell readily and at higher 5 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 





Use only Pure-bred Registered Bulls. We will 


help you secure them. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N.. 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 

















WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR “EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL” 
Ta annual “Educational Special” of The Progressive Farmer 


will be issued June 30. For this issue send us short, pointed 

experience letters telling how schools have been improved in 
your community, how the agricultural or farm life schools are doing 
their job, send any interesting facts bearing on consolidation, local 
taxation, transportation of pupils, school farms, school libraries, 
schoolhouse meetings, reducing expenses of pupils in boarding 
schools, or about any other phase of agricultural education or better 
public schools. A cash prize of $5 will be given for the best letter 
received from a Progressive Farmer reader, $3 for the second best, 
and regular rates for all other letters published. 











cd 

The Lumber Question 
can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 










—_ eT real money. 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good ee nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Weite today. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) Built for 




















F oO oO is TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 
seers NETL 14% TO 500 HORSE POWER 

Are the best that you can buy. You pay a little more for the engine and have less 

repair bills. The “FOOS” has been the standard for more than 28 years. They last 

@ litetime. Write today for our catalog and best prices. Please 

state size and style engine required 








North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 


We are General Distributors for Virginia | 






































20-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 








When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


_ SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Study the Job and Make Your Efforts 
Count—How to Fight Pestiferous 
Weeds—Plant Plenty of Peas and 
Beans 


HEN traveling I am always in- 
terested in methods of farming 
in vogue in the country through 
which I travel. 


And much specula- 
tion is indulged in 
as to the reason 
for doing things 
that I see done. 
Passing down a 
fertile valley re- 
cently, a mellow, 
smooth piece of 
recently broken 
creek bottom 
land was _ be- 
MR. FRENCB ing “floated” with 
a plank drag, the small horses 
being worked to the limit of their 
strength, for what? Had the farmer 
been using a sub-packing roller or a 
deep cutting disk harrow on that 
smooth, freshly turned, mellow, clov- 
er sod that was in preparation for 
corn,—I should have known that he 
had in mind the breaking up of soil 
particles and organic matter and 
| compacting a too soft seed bed. But 
| I couldn’t then and can’t now see the 
| advantage of working out horse- 
power to do what good farming had 
already done for land. When we are 
lucky enough on our farm to have 
some work or part of some work 
done for us, we rejoice and go at 
something that is needed to be done, 
and not—because of habit or some 
other equally 








untenable reason— 
| proceed to thwart our good luck. 
ce © 


Today, just before night, when 
crossing one of our corn fields with 
the weeder, I came across a small 
patch of grass that looked at the first 
glance like an old enemy that I had a 
bout with more than 30 years ago. 
Hoping my eyes and memory were 
playing me false, 1 dropped down on 
{my knees and proceeded to bring 

some of the roots of the grass up as 

a witness and its testimony was con- 
| clusive. Some of the grass seed sow- 

ed on that field three years ago was 
the seed of quack grass—a very in- 
ferior second edition of our fine 
pasture grass, Bermuda. Tomorrow 
morning I shall carry the mattock to 
| the field with me and some time dur- 
| ing the forenoon while my horse is 
resting I shall dig out and burn every 
root and stem of this grass that is so 
persistent and of so little value in a 
humid section. 

This is our practice in the control 
of all manner of plants that are 
out of place in our fields—get rid of 
them while they are only few in 
number and, do it now.” 

x * * 

Those in the Piedmont section who 
are expecting to pursue the wise 
course of planting quite largely of 
‘beans, such as the red kidney and 
others adapted to our section, should 
_ know that from the middle to the last 
; of June planting will avoid in a large 
| measure the damage of the fly that is 
| responsible for the bean weevil. 
| There is little danger this year of the 
| farmers of the South overdoing the 
business of bean, soy bean and cow- 
| pea planting: for the chances to my 
mind are good for our people having 
to depend the coming winter upon 
corn meal home-grown for their 
flour, and quantities of foods rich in 
protein will be needed to properly 
balance our food. Pigs will probably 
of necessity be our main dependence 
|in the meat line, and more beans will 
i be needed to balance this pig meat— 
that will likely be over rich in fat for 
the use of children especially. 

kk x 











This, it seems to me, is to be the 
season that is to try the metal of 
which we Southern farmers are 
made: for the task is upon us, no 
doubt, of growing the food and feed 
our section is to consume during the 
next twelve months. So let us con- 
| serve our every energy, using none in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


useless hysteria, but with supreme 
confidence in our ability—while re- 
cognizing the extent of the task be- 
fore us—put our minds and muscles 
at work toward the highest mark in 
food production our judgment tells 
us it is possible for us to reach. Then 
let nothing discourage us from the 
performance of our duty to our fami- 
lies, our neighbors, our state, our na- 
tion and a hungry world. 
e *.% 

The high price of cans this sum- 
mer would seem to indicate that only 
foods rich in nourishment be pre- 
served by the canning plants this 
season. The present price of a tomato 
can is greater than the food value of 
three pounds of tomatoes in the 
cans. So I have no doubt that after 
a few cans of those less nourishing 
foods have been put.up the attention 
of canners will be turned to the pres- 
ervation of products richer in food 
value. And, too, we may well turn to 
the evaporator for the preserving of 
many foods that we have got into the 
habit of canning. All kinds of fruits 
when carefully evaporated and care- 
fully prepared when ready to use are 
toothsome, healthful and nutritious. 
Surplus English peas, too, picked be- 
fore they begin to harden are fine 
when dried. A. L. FRENCH. 





How to Get Rich Lands 


(Continued from page 7, this issue) 





: Some grades of ground limestone, 
for instance, may contain only about 
80 per cent of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, while another grade may 
contain 96 per cent of carbonates. If 
the first or lower grade was worth 
80 cents at the crusher, the second or 
higher would furnish the material ac- 
tually needed at just as low cost at 
96 cents per ton. In other words, 80 
per cent limestone is only really 
worth, when on the land, five-sixths 
as much as the 96 per cent grade, for 
it requires only five pounds of the 
higher grade to furnish as much use- 
ful material as contained in six 
pounds of the lower grade limestone. 

Again, if the freight rate is $1 a ton, 
it will be the same on both grades. 
In the 80 per cent limestone the 
freight will be $1 on 1,600 pounds of 
carbonate, while in the higher, or 96 
per cent grade, the freight charge will 
be $1 on 1,920 pounds of the material 
of actual value. In other words, the 
same freight cost secures 20 per cent, 
or one-fifth more carbonate or use- 
ful material in the higher grade than 
in the lower grade or 80 per cent 
limestone. 


As to whether the oxide (burned 
lime) hydroxide (water-slaked) or 
carbonate (ground limestone) form is 
to be purchased. or used should large- 
ly depend on the price or cost of a 
pound of calcium in each when ap- 
plied to the land. At the same price 
for a pound of calcium we would pre- 
fer the carbonate or ground lime- 
stone form, because it is equally effi- 
cient, less likely to do injury and 
more agreeable to handle. 

On light soils, deficient in organic 
matter, which comprise a considera- 
ble portion of Southern soils, the 
ground limestone is preferable to the 
caustic forms. On heavy clay soils 
or those very abundantly supplied 
with organic matter, peaty or muck 
soils, for instance, hydrated lime may 
be used or burned lime purchased and 
water-slaked, but the carbonate or 
ground limestone, in quantities sup- 
plying equal amounts of calcium, is 
perhaps equally satisfactory for these 
soils and the cost therefore, of a 
pound of calcium should largely de- 
termine the selection. 

In figuring the cost, it should al- 
ways be as applied to the land and 
not at the lime-kiln or crusher, for 
the freight and cost of hauling from 
the railway station to the land is as 
much on 100 pounds of ground lime- 
stone as on 100 pounds of burned 
lime, or as much on 40 pounds of cal- 
cium in ground limestone as on 71.4 
pounds of calcium in burned lime. 
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Saturday, June 9, 1917] 


Run Any 


Buggy in 
My Big New 
Free Book 


Unlimited Guarantee 

/_ Backed by $30,000 Bond 

*~ Get This Book— Save Money 

Let metell youhowlI ship 

my famous Blue Grass 

Buggies for road test at the 

lowest prices ev age heard of in 

America. I ask no man to 
take chances. 


Y Send Your Name 
Write at once for big, beautiful, free catalog. 
M any colors. Hundreds of jobs. 
he finest book ever printed. 
Hi: arness at lowest prices. In 
formation you simply can’t 
alford to be without. 
falso issuea rice-bursting (77 
merchandise book. Ask 


free. They will save and 
make you money. 


ong BUGGIES 



























Get My Two 
Money-Saving | 


Spreader Books 
With Patriotic Prices 


Don’t thinke of getting a spreader until you read Galloway’s 
Books — get Galloway's proposition and learn how direct 
from factory to field saves you $25.00 to $50.00. Top-dress 
this summer — that’s the secret of big farm profits. Turn 
your manure pile into a gold mine with my Galloway 
speeader and make your farm yield more and more! 


New Improved Spreader Features 
Fi ind out all about the ew. etl A Ca Reater and wide 
preading pulverize er. See r feed means. 
Note how I save the iiorses Loe qi C mee investigate my 
oatented automatic stop, uniform clean-out push-board 
oressed steel, non-br eakable tongue — all these features and 


ae Write Today! 


Apostal will do, just so I hearand rush 
these two money-saving books toyou. 
You will open your eyes when I re- 
veal the secret of Spreader savings 
by dealing direct with Galloway, 
the maker, Sold on terms to suit 
yourself. Act today. Send for my 
money-saving books on Spread- 
ers, also Engines, Separators, 
Tractors and other implements. 
Y Near shipping points save — 
ag rr GALLOWAY, 

WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 

679 ps ol pero WATER’ 



















3 §§ 2) a 
Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY¥. 
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Write at “a for our big cata- 
, i zs g and special offers. Take your 
sf >) choice from 44 styles, ome and sizes 
ape in the famous “RANGER” line. 

‘ Marvelous Laarevamantne Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1917 price 
offers. You cannot afford to buy 
without getting our latest propo- 
sitions and Factory-Direct-to- 
Rider prices and terms 
Boys, be a “‘Rider Agent” and 

make big money taking orders 
for bicycles and supplies. Gat 
our liberal terms on a sample to 
troduce the new “RANGER’’. 
E: equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line at half 
usual prices. Write Today. 


F MEA Cycle Company 

Deps. S-79 Chicago 
The Hoosier Poultry Farm 
Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 175 
different varieties of pure-bred land 


and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alug. Mention this paper when writing. 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 


Haute ARY 
‘Terrevien ERIN A EGE 


Tee. CATALOG: TERRE HAUTE IND 
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£iectric 
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OUR COMMENCEMENT 


(Girls’ $L Prize Letter) 


UR commencement began 


April 25, when 
the class day exercises were given by 
senior 
address, 
phecy, and 
original. 
On the following 
Was given by the and pu- 
pils. Although it was the first attempt of 
some of the pupils to speak or play 
the ease and grace with which they 


the 


class. This included the president's 
Class history, 


three 


poem, oration, pro- 


songs, one of which was 


I'riday evening a recital 


music expression 
in public, 
rendered 





the program met with approval, and showed 
the results of the good work done by their 
teacher 

Sunday, April 29, Cc. HH. Cayce of 
Martin, Tennessee, preached the commence- 


ment sermon to a lurge audience, His 
theme was “service.”’ 
Next came the exhibit by the domestie 


science, art, and manual training cl: 


Asses. 


This was given on Wednesday afternoon. 
That the classes had done splendid work 
was shown by the vast number of blue rib 
bons placed on the articles. One of the new 


and most interesting features of 


ste with 


the 
which the girls pla 
chose her fa. 


exhibit 
nned 


orite room, 


Was the 


a root, 





nach girl 


wrote a composition on how to plan the 
room, and put the composition and plan on a 
placard which was placed on the wall. 


The annual commencement pluy, the vale 





dictory, was given on Wednesday evening 
It was said to be the best , ever given 
here. The proceeds were over $75, which will 


be used to de 
and for the 


Thursday 


fray 
good of the 


commencement 
school. 


came the 


eXpenses 


vening 





tween the societies Fach of so 
cieties gave a pantomime while the boys’ 
gave a splendid debate on: ‘Resolved, The 
the Government should Own and Operate 


the Railroads.,”’ This was a new feature 




















also. 

I Alumni ig i Frida ifte yon 
nust no ) yrgotten \ short yrogra 
Was Carried i se i, an 
one present seemed to have a pleasant t » 

On Friday evening iX Ho 
orable Jesse F. Stallings of gh le 
livered the graduating rddre H Mr 
Simpson spoke in behalf of the u 
tux Super ndent Dp O, Wa n 
the se icates Af i ) 
mas W i f 
separated, two ) ONS eu ig th 
night to arm 

ETHEL VARNEDLI 


Rogersville, Ala. 





GAMES THAT MAY BE PLAY- 
ED BY LARGE NUMBERS 


BIRDS HAVE 











FEATHERS 
HE 


he mentions a bi 


euder throws up his hunds every time 


d or animal The play- 
him when he 


ers follow mentions any feath- 











ered anima ‘a p their hands upon the 
knees When he mentions species which 
have no feathers. The object, of course, is 
to catch them unuwares by naming birds 
very ra and introducing names of ob- 
jects that have no feathers. Thus: Chickens 
have feathers. «Al hands up.) Ducks 
have feathers. (Hands up.? Eagles have 
feathers. (Hands up Cats have feathers. 
(Leader’s hands up.) Al others whose 
hands have been raised pay a forfeit C=: 
| Government Bu tir 

Vorfteits.—Forfeits are not collected at once 

but a trinket or small object is collected from 





baer 


or 


whicl 


This ring 























aaa | | 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE \ 
. scraceacienamaecnsaeens | 
Address Letters to *’ The Young People’s Departmeat’’, The Progressive Farmer | t 
ich offender, v h heid in pawn until 
ARKANSAS ee 
$ hese il hen ed somethin ift 
. 2% t f ) 1Z yn ith orig 
AM thin n of the Southland . sir 5 
Of the ) Vildhoed days It u S I 3 i 
} L re through the woods and alth Sooe a illow d - 
® me 
he the brook that plays, ’ Sohne . whic ‘ 
the it yioom, plant » ha i pr ih h owr in 
And the Magnolia too, ih id or auctio i ind th 
Where the jas is white, ‘ ; 
And the tie are vio ylue pe ’ acting in this cay olding 
Their welcome awaits all her children trinket in is hand, over tt rth head 
Who have wandered afar from home. He then says “Heavy, heavy hang ove! 
‘HORUS: ur head,” to which the reply is “Fine or 
Arkansas, Arkansas! Tis a name dear, superfine?” (“Fine” signifies that the ob- 
’ » place I| call “home, sweet velongs to a boy, and “Supe r to a 
. sir Some venalty is then imposed which 
Arkansas, Arkansas! I salute thee, - : : % ‘ hi od 
From thy shelter no more I'll roam the owner must perform before the trinket 
srt ed to hin object is to make 
‘Tis a land full of joy and of sunshine , 
JOS , e D ties - an thev are te 
Rich in pearls and in diamonds rare, ask aaah el and they wpe ofte oe 
Full of hope, faith and love for the ‘ 1 tha original gam For in- 
stranger ance, a timid oy Mas have to sing a 
Who may pass neath her portals fair; ‘ J 
1" fr 4 xaby or give a re- 
There the rice fields are full, ee BET 
And the cotton, corn and hay, a girl may have to 
There the fruits of the field bloom. é a four-in-hand tie on 
In winter months and May, f th - . man 
"Tis the land that I love, First of all ; ; —— : 
dear, a 
And to her let us all give cheer. HUNT THE RING 


players stand in a circle, holding a 


band, 


n slipped. 


1 cord forming an endless upon 


a ring has previously bee 


is passed rapidly from one piay- 


er to another, always concealed by the 
hands, while somebody in the center en- 
deavors to seize the hands of the person 
who holds it, who, when actually caught, 


tukes 
If 


be sl 


his place within the circle 


the circle is very large two rings may 

ipped upon the cord and two players 
placed in the center together. 

small key is often used instead of a 


A 
ring, 
the ¢ 


ring 


While still another is to have 
whistle with a 


Bulletin. 


variation 


oncealed object a small 


attached.—-U. S. Government 


CONCERT 











THE SILENT 

N THIS performance the company for the 
i time imagine themselves to be a band of 
niusicians. The leader of the band is sup- 
posed to furnish each of the performers 
With a different musical instrument Con- 
sequently, a violin, a harp, a flute, a piano, a 
‘wis harp, and anything else, ure all to be 
performed ffpon at the same time, The 
lender begins playing a tune on his imagin- 
ary violincello, or whatever else it may be, 
imitating the way of performing on it. The 
ars a do the same, the sight presented 
wing, as May Ww , ed, exceedingly 
ludicrous In the midst of it the leader 
q x pe ed ops playing and makes 
an entire lung n attitude, substituting 
for his own instrument on belonging to 


















As soon as he does this, the 




















: has been thus unceremoni- 
US deprived of his instrument, takes that 
his leader and performs on it instead. 
Thus the game is continued, everyone being 
expected to carefully watch the leader's ac- 
tions and to be prepared at any time to 
mak» u sudden change Forfeit ire, of 
rder when the player whose in- 
been appropriated fails to im- 
ite h ) hich t 
leu ha abandoned.—U. S$. Govern 
nt Bu t 
A GIANTESS 
M CH amuse i 4 1 r- 
forming ti folio 5 
A A ger bear i x skir 
hen a 8 3 io vith 
\ ~4 ‘ at 1 i 4 t i 
n rf i x ouab th i Ss a 
ov and th n i yn h 
t ally ) i su that 3 
s i dt i mak 4S rin- 
joes The gent n gets under it 
an ) h hu nN high as 
ca 2Tust i} irs i 4 Bigantie Wwothan. 
So wody kno s at t h door, to pre- 
tend that an arriva and a minute 
( two afterwards tl door is opened and 
Miss Litt G Ss announced The gian- 
<3 then ilks into th 0 bows, et 
am ent of the company 
A 0d holding the 
umbrella ha when entering 
and then rai giving the 
uppearal ) th She can 
I ippear to i peers ove tops 
of pict s Sh ma ilk » th company 
a bending h hea down toward them 
ind spea g i 1 squeaking tone of voice. 
=. Government etin. 
ssenger (a night on yoard 
ship) [- pay, ail ny ythes 
Vanished to”? 
Steward—Where did you put them before 
you eé into bed last night? 
Passenger—Il folded them carefully 
and put them in that cupboard r there 
Steward I see no cupboard 
Passengel Are you blind, man” [I mean 
that one with the round giass door to it 
Steward—Gracious me, that ain’t no cup- 
hoard, that’s the port-hole.—Sacred Heart 
Ite Ww 









































CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


“*California’s Favorite’”’ 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 












Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Serums only,’ 
Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 


Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock. 
Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock. 
Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest. 
Prices: 
10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 
Write for new booklet, 
Control of Blackleg.” 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock, 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Cc. A. SHOOP, SEc'y 


They are realizing on a real ‘‘money crop’’. 


These peanut growers are interested in better methods of harvesting the crop. 
they want to get all of the profit out of their labor and expense. 


HAVE you thought of the peanut crop as offering you a money-making oppor- 
tunity? Your neighbors are growing peanuts in bigger and bigger quantities. 


Like you and me, 


These farmers know the folly of 


‘‘hogging-down”’ their crop. They know the wastefulness of hand-picking. 
Everywhere peanut growers will want their crop picked by the ‘‘Benthall’’. 
There is a chance to make money doing this work. Frankly, then, it is not a question of being able 


to own a ‘‘Benthall’’ but a question of not being able to do without one. For you can pick your own 
crop and make big profits picking for your neighbors with— 


¥ want to put this machine on your farm with 
the understanding that it will pick your crop 
better than any. machine ever built. It was 
designed by the genius of the peanut machinery 
industry—Mr. Benthall. It is not an experiment. 
We have been building ‘‘Benthalls’” for a de- 
cade. They have saved millions of dollars for 
Southern farmers. A ‘‘Benthall’® will also 
make profits for you. 


Pays For Itself in Two Weeks 


The ‘‘Benthall’*® really costs you nothing. It 
pays for itself in two weeks. Instead of having 
to pay out half the crop for hand-picking you 
and your boys can do the work and have fun 
doing it. 

The ‘‘Benthall’® can pick as high as 600 bushels 
inaday. ‘Think of the wages you would save 
picking at such a rate as this! 

After you have picked your own crop you can 
make big money picking for your neighbors. 
One farmer paid for his machine and cleared 
$1,500 in a single season doing custom work. 


Here are some of the reasons why the farmers 


in your section will want your ‘‘Benthall’’ to 
harvest their peanut crop: 


Its Mechanical Fingers 


The ‘‘Benthall’* is almost infallible. Mechan- 
ical fingers—more accurate—thousands of times 
more rapid than human hands—do the work 


that was formerly done slowly and Jaboriously. 
The ‘‘Benthall’’ is a real picker—nota thresher. 
The vines are fed to it just as to athresher. It 
picks Spanish and Virginias equally well. 

Each nut comes out cleanand perfect—free from 
trash andstems. Buyers are giving from 10 to 
25c more per bushel for the Benthall-picked 
nuts, 


The Wastefulness of Hand-Picking 


Hand-picking is a thing of the past. It’s a 
hundred years behind times. For it means 
wasting half the crop just as though you burnt 
it up. You have to pay out big wages for in- 
competent hired help. Birds and stealing loses 
bushels. You suffer cut prices because of get- 
ting your product late to market. 

The Joss in this way on a 200 bag crop will pay 
for the Benthal] Peanut Picker. 


Threshers Grind Up Money 


Contrast the ‘‘Benthall’*® witha thresher. Cylin- 
der threshing bruises nuts. They may seem to 
be perfect but the skin around kernels is crack- 
ed—germinating power is lost. ‘They can’t be 
used as seed. 

Oil mills don’t want threshed peanuts. Cylin- 
der machines break hulls. The nuts will not 
keep in warm weather. Weevils get in and 
work havoc. Buyers take them at a discount 


, because of the chance of spoiling. 


C. A. Shoop, Sec’y, BENTHALL MACHINE CO. 


106 Shoop St., Suffolk, Va. 
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‘these vines is $25 per acre. 


Now, how do farmers harvest corn? They plan 
to get both the cornand the fodder. One with- 
out the other cuts their profits. Threshers may 
harvest your peanuts. Butthey grind up the 
vines. And the feeding and manurial value of 
Cutting them up 
is like cutting up dollar bills. 

Do you use a big horse power engine to cut up 
your fodder? The expense would be great. 
‘Threshers require excessive horse power—from 
10 to15h. p. This kind of engine burns up 
gasoline, Think of it—the ‘‘Benthall’’ can be 
run by a4 to 6h. p. engine or horse or mule 
power. This makes operating expense negligible. 


My Iron-Clad Guarantee 


The ‘‘Benthall’? must do the work we claim 
for it. It is guaranteed to pick without injur- 
ing the nuts—without cutting up the vines-- 
that it will pick either Spanish or Virginias. 
Unless it does these things your money is re- 
funded. You can’town a ‘‘Benthall’* unless 


you like it. 
ORDER NOW 


Last year many orders came in late. 
tory is still working to fill them. 
ing over-time. But we may have 
to disappoint many who do not 
order early. If you want to make 
money and pay for this machine 
picking for neighbors, I urge that 

you write me NOW. 


Our fac- 
Weare work- 














